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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


THIS MONTH: 





the rain. Is that true? 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


Question: Someone told me the other day that it’s easy to take pictures in 


Answer: Bet your life it is! It’s fun, too. Just keep your camera protected 
‘ aa é 

(an umbrella will do it)—and he sure it’s loaded with all-weather Ansco 

Plenachrome Film—the film that gets pictures in avy kind of weather. 








NEWS FOR CAMERA CLUBS 


The other day I came across some- 
thing that should really helpyou cam- 
era clubbers. 

It’s a 14-page booklet (put out by 
Anseco) on camera operation. Gives 
you inside information on shutter 
operation, exposure tricks, and cam- 
era handling. 


Always ask for A n sco Plenachrome tilm 
the All-Weather tilm ! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation “From Research to Reality” 


It’s titled “Expert Camera Opera- 
tion Made Easy’’—and it usually sells 
for 5¢. But if you drop me a line at 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., I'll shoot 
a copy off to you for free for your 
camera club library. Do it, teday. 
And keep an eye on this column 


every month. There are some other 
good booklets I want to tell you about. 


1. Getting the fuzzinéss out of your pictures. 
2. Something to try on rainy days. 
3. Something free for Camera Clubs. 


HOW TO GET THE FUZZINESS 
OUT OF YOUR PICTURES! 


When you get fuzzy and blurred pic- 
tures it’s usually because you forgot 
to focus correctly. This is very easily 
avoided. Just remember: 
1. Never take pictures with a box 
camera nearer than 6 or 8 feet. 
2. Don’t guess at the distance be- 
tween vour camera and the subject. 
Pace it off. 
3.1f you’re using a 
folding camera, make 
dead sure that the 
bellows is fully ex- 
tended. 

Follow these rules 
and... if you use : 
Ansco Plenachrome, the famous all- 
weather film... you are almost cer- 
tain to get good pictures ... even if 
you make small mistakes. Because 
Ansco Plenachrome Film has an “‘ex- 
tra margin of safety” that covers up 
your exposure errors. 


Get Ansco Plenachrome Film to- 
day—at dealers everywhere. 





WIN DOUBLE PRIZES 
IN SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 


This year, Ansco will double any 
prize money you win in the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photographic 
Awards! 13 divisions to enter... 
. 3 schol- 
arships, worth as much as $1,200, 
at two of the nation’s leading pho-* 
tographic schools! 


39 cash prizes! PLUS. . 


Write Scholastic Magazine for 
details! 
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Nay What A A Please! 


«+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I cannot comprehend why Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico were not 
granted statehood years ago. The Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms have 
promised statehood for these territories; 
President Truman is in favor of the 
idea; recent polls show the American 
public wants Hawaii as a sister state, 
and the Hawaiian people expressed their 
desire for statehood in the late elections. 

Alaska is the door to North America 
from Russia; Hawaii is at the crossroads 
of the Pacific; and Puerto Rico guards 
the Caribbean and the Panama Canal. 
All three territories are in strategic po- 
sitions in the event of another war! 
Statehood would help the territories, 
and it would also help us. When, oh 
when, will Congress wake up to this 
fact? 

Lewis Peters, Jr. 

Elston Sr. H. S., Michigan City, Ind. 


* * @ 
Dear Editor: 


Louis Vynerib’s letter (“Say What 
You Please,” Nov. 17) states that Philip 
Knowlton’s article, “What Kind of Gov- 
ernment Do We Want?,” put the U. S. 
on top with no faults and portrayed 
Russia as hell on earth. 

Firstly, the U. S. is on top. However, 
this does not mean We do not have 
faults. Mr. Knowlton did not imply that. 
The Government of the U. S. is a map- 
made institution and no such institution 
could possibly be perfect. Unlike cer- 
tain other governments, ours is willing 
to admit that it has faults. 

Freddie Whitam 
Natchez (Miss.) H. S. 
* * @ 
Dear Editor: 


Louis Vynerib seems to have great 
regard for Russia. He apparently wants 
to get rid of our F.B.I.—only because it 
has been exposing many Communist 
rings. The ex-GI he mentioned must 
have been mentally ill or else he 
wouldn’t sacrifice two legs for his coun- 
try and then turn around and join a 
subversive group One can ask any 


D. P. for a first-hand report on the 
communistic ways of Soviet-dominated 
countries. The D. P.s would not long 
to come here, if the ways of Russia 
were so good. 
Paul Ladouceur 
Albany, New York 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


I feel that for the sake of accuracy 
and to give a deeper insight into the 
documentary picture in “Germany 1949” 
(Jan. 12), you would do well to trans- 
late the Reichstag inscription - Dem 
Deutschen Volke—“For the German 
People,” instead of simply “The Ger- 
man People.” The phrase is dative sin- 
gular, rather than nominative singular 
as you have translated it in the caption. 


James C. Hendrickson 
Head, Latin Dept., Kiser H. S. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Y * + 
Dear Editor: 


To quote a phrase, “Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.” Our thirteen states didn’t 
turn into a free, democratic nation over- 
night. So let’s show some patience and 
trust in the U. N. This organization is 
the closest link with world peace we 
now have. Naturally, it has its obstacles 
and difficulties, but a verbal war in the 
U. N. is far better than an atomic war 
ot the world. Let’s hold on to the U. N.! 


Neal Parmenter 
Beech Grove, Ind. 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


Every week when we receive your 
magazine, we turn first to Gay Head’s 
page. In “Jam Session” (Jan. 5) I no- 
ticed that most of the ks recom- 
mended for a foreign student were 
books that were on our book report list, 
and many of us had already read some 
of the books. 

Constance Dalbow 
Plattsmouth (Nebr.) H. S. 
* * «* 
Dear Editor: 

I want to sing praises of your arti- 
cles about top musicians of today. I 
hope you will continue them. They are 


especially informative to those of us in- 
terested in the music business. 


Richard Astalos 
Monroe, Mich. 





NOW 


ANOTHER 


SCHOLARSHIP 


FOR A 


STUDENT WINNER 


IN THE 1949 


Ncholastic-Ansco 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARDS 


The Progressive School of Photog- 
raphy, New Haven, Connecticut, is 
now offering a scholarship for either 
Portrait Photography or Commercial 
Photography to the senior whose 
portfolio wins the approval of 
Scholastic-Ansco judges. 

This new scholarship is in addition 
to the three listed in the rules book- 
let: two for the Fred Archer School 
of Photography, Los Angeles, and 
one for the New York Institute of 
Photography, New York City. 


— ae 


In addition to these special awards 
for seniors, there are scores of cash 
prizes for single photographs in both 
the junior and senior divisions. Win- 
ning prints will be exhibited in New 
York City in the spring. 

Be sure to enter your photographs 
for the 1949 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards. National deadline 
is March 15; regional closing dates 
are earlier. Scholarship applicants 
should write immediately for special 
scholarship applications .and rating 
blanks. Photography school preferred 
must be included in your portfolio. 


Ask your teacher for details or write for 
rules booklet to 


Scholastic - Ansco 
Photography Awards 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





see the work 
student artists do for 


Scholastic Art Awards 


Paintings are displayed in more than 40 Re- 
gional Exhibitions . . . shown in the Fine Arts 
Galleries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh . . . used 
in the Student Achievement issues of Scholastic 
Magazines . . . printed on the Ingersoll Calendar 
+. publicized in hundreds of daily newspapers 
-.. and last year many were reproduced in full 


color in such magazines as Collier’s, Look and 
Seventeen. 


There are awards amounting to thousands of 
dollars . . . and there are more than 90 scholar- 


ships to leading art schools. 


. , , 
Here’s an opportunity student artists can’t 
afford to miss. 


There is still time to submit entries for the 
1949 Scholastic Art Awards from most sections 
of the country. The national deadline is March 
15. So ask your teacher for details about Scho- 


lastic Art Awards TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
ALLL ARTO ATT! NNR. tS 
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“twas born February 12, 1809, 
in Hardin County, Kentucky.” 


RE ke or ee. 


“| was raised to farm work. The 
aggregate of all my schooling did 
not amount to one ,2ar.” 


Lincoln goes 
to high school 


@ St. Charles, Illinois, is a small town 
not far from the region associated with 
Abraham Lincoln. Next Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13, the day after Lincoln’s Birthday, 
a room will be dedicated in the St. 
Charles High School. It is both a shrine 
to Lincoln and a living memorial to Miss 
Lois McCornack, who for many years 
until her death in 1944 taught history 
and democracy at St. Charles. 

Lane K. Newberry, prominent Chi- 
eago historical artist, Paul Angle, au- 
thor of The Lincoln Reader, and other 
experts were enlisted to rebuild the 
room on the Lincoln theme. On the out- 
side doorway an inscription reads: “En- 
ter and study history.” On the inside 
of the same doorway, the inscription 
reads: “Go forth and study history.” 

Around the walls of the room are ten 
mural panels painted by Mr. Newberry, 
each illustrating a stage in Lincoln’s life 
and based upon a statement taken from 
Lincoln’s own words. (Five of them are 
reproduced on this page.) Mr. Newberry 
is art director of the Morris Swaney Ad- 
vertising Agency, and has devoted many 
years to painting landmarks of the Lin- 
coln country and of the early Mormons 
(he is of Mormon stock himself). 


“There were on board ten or a 
dozen slaves. That sight was a 
continued torment to _ me.” 


“That government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


“To... achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 











Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 




















Cartoonist makes a ‘constructive’ suggestion to Congress. 


1-H on the Scales 


Congress considers repeal or revision 


N these pages are five letters— 
QO which you will immediately rec- 
ognize as purely imaginary. 
These do not represent the opinions of 
any specific persons or even any large 
group. But they do include at least the 
major points of view held by our 
citizens about a much-disputed law— 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

(To help you with the “lingo” of the 
Act, we refer you to the charts on pages 
7 and 8, as well as to the brief explana- 
tion on page 7 of the law’s provisions.) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
WasuHincTon, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Davis, Mr. Arnold, 

Baker, and Mr. Corrigan: 

One of the first matters of pressing 
importance which has come before the 
81st Congress is the revision of our oe 
tional labor legislation. And that is whi 
is behind this letter to you. You, Mr. 
Arnold, are a business leader in the 
largest community in our District. Mr. 
Baker, you are a well-known union of- 
ficer. You, Mr. Corrigan, are one of our 
most respected lawyers. And finally, 
Mrs. Davis, we all know you as the 
president of the Women’s Political Dis- 
cussion Group. 

I’m going to ask you four to tell me 
your feelings about labor legislation. 
Your advice will help me decide how 
to vote when the matter comes before 
the House. 

Let me review for you some of the 
history of our present labor laws. The 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act 
was passed in 1935. Labor regarded 
this act as its “Magna Charta,” because 
it gave Government protection and en- 
couragement to union activities. 

Twelve years later Congress passed 
the Labor-Management Relations Act 


Mr. 


of 1947 (more commonly known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act). Technically this law 
is an amendment to the Wagner Act, 
and it preserves many provisions of the 
earlier law. But its main purpose was 
to restrict or prevent certain activities 
and practices of labor unions. Congress 
felt that labor unions had assumed too 
much power in many ways. 

It was a Republican-led Congress 
which passed the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
it should be remembered that a strong 
majority of both Democrats and Repub- 
Jicans in the House and Senate and a 
majority of the present members of 
the 81st Congress overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto to enact the law. 

Now Congress has received a bill 
drafted by Mr. Truman and his ad- 
visers. The bill repeals the Taft-Hartley 
Act, restores the Wagner Act and adds 
a few provisions such as a ban on 
jurisdictional strikes, secondary boy- 
cotts, and gives the President authority 
to intervene in “national emergency” 
strikes. 

So, my good friends, I would like 
your views on this momentous problem. 
I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 
Your Congressman 


ARNOLD Toot & Die Co. 
21 Inpustry AVE. 
METROPOLIS, ANYSTATE 


Dear Mr. Congressman: ; 

The number of strikes was cut down 
from almost 4,000 during the year prior 
to the Act to less than 2,200 during the 
first year of the Act. The ban on closed 
shops enables a worker to get the job 
of his choice without having to join in 
advance a union he may’* dislike or 
which may dislike him. 


of the Taft-Hartley Act 


These are some of the facts which 
demonstrate how well the individual 
worker has fared under the Act. But 
(and perhaps this is very surprising to 
some people) the unions themselves 
have also benefited from the Act. 


The provision calling on union officers 
to sign affiidavits swearing they are not 
Communists has worked wonders. Com- 
munist 'eaders of unions have had to 
get out of jobs, or see their unions de- 
prived of the use of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Those few unions 
which have persisted in retaining Com- 
munist leaders have declined in mem- 
bership and influence. For the tremend- 
ous majority of patriotic American 
Workers, the Taft-Hartley Act has thus 
done a great service. 

A great hullabaloo was raised by 
labor leaders and many others about the 
supposed evil which would result from 
the injunction powers of the Act. But 
what has been the actual record? Presi- 
dent Truman has invoked the “cooling 
off” section of the law just seven times. 
In four of these cases, he met with suc- 
cess in preventing strikes which would 
have imperiled the national health and 
safety. Most notable of these cases was 
the Government’s action to end the 
work stoppage by John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers last spring. 

Speaking as an employer, I’m well 
satisfied with the law. At long last, we 
employers are accorded equal rights 
with unions before the law. If an em- 
ployer commits an “unfair labor prac- 
tice” his union has been able to prose- 
cute him—ever since the passage of the 
Wagner Act. The union can still do 
this, but now, thanks to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the employer is also free to 
act against “unfair labor practices” of 
his union. 

Sincerely, 
John J. Arnold 
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Unrrep Factory Workers 
_ William R. Baker 
Executive Vice-President 
Dear Mr. Congressman: 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be re- 
pealed. 

The Wagner Act must be restored to 
its original form. 

When this is accomplished, Congress 
should then consider what new legisla- 
tion, if any, is needed in the field of 
Jabor-management relations. 

Organized labor is as concerned with 
the spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act as 
with its actual provisions. We believe, 
as Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney said re- 
cently, that the Act “was promoted by 
the foes of organized labor for the pur- 
poses of weakening the labor move- 
ment.” 

Let me spell this out for you. It is 
true that the Taft-Hartley Act makes 
unions as well as employers punishable 
for “unfair labor practices.” But it is 
also true that the law tells the NLRB 
to give priority to hearing certain types 
of complaints from management before 
all others. 

It is true that the Act gives the Gov- 
ernment power to prevent strikes which 
might endanger the nation’s health and 
safety. But it is also true that this power 
of injunction puts it into the hands of 


courts to determine complex questions 
of facts which can only be fairly de- 
cided by detailed knowledge and in- 
vestigation. 

It is true that labor unions have re- 
tained many of their rights given them 
under the Wagner Act. But it is also 
true that the Taft-Hartley Act is so 
cumbersome that pending cases before 
the NLRB rose from 5,500 to 13,000 
in a year. With its docket so jammed 
up with cases, how can the NLRB prop- 
erly serve anyone? 

Finally, let’s consider the ban on the 
closed shop. Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin has pointed out that the closed 
shop has been recognized as a legal 
practice of American organized labor 
for almost a century. Many employers 
have no particular objection to the 
closed shop, and have joined with 
unions in skirting around the new law 
in order to continue existing arrange- 
mets. The Closed shop should be left to 
collective bargaining. Let employers and 
unions decide it among themselves. 

Business leaders find it easy to say 
to labor, “See, the Act hasn’t hurt you, 
yet.” But it’s that “yet” we’re worrying 
about. Given a business slump, rising 
unemployment, and a fiercer competi- 
tion for jobs, then watch what will hap- 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT... 


1. Defines as “unfair labor practices” 
the actions outlined in the right-hand 
side of the chart below, and makes such 
practices subject to penalties. 


2. Preserves Wagner Act restrictions 
on employers (see chart). 


3. Makes strikes which might en- 
danger national health or safety subject 
to 8 y delay by Governmental action. 


4. Grants employers right to sue 
unions for breaking contracts. 


5. Forbids the “closed shop,” and 
permits the “union shop” only upon 
election certified by the National Labor 

elations Board. (See on p. 8.) 

6. Forbids unions (and business cor- 
porations) to spend money in political 
activity for any Federal office. 

7. Requires union officers to sign an 
affidavit that they are not Communists 
before union may use service of the 
NLRB. (However, such affidavits are not 
required if union does not wish to use 
the NLRB.) Unions must also register 
detailed financial statements beforé 
using the Board. 

8. Classifies foremen and other “su- 
pervisors” as part of management and 
not as employees. This excludes such 
people from the Act’s provisions. 

9. Permits Government to obtain in- 
junctions (court orders) to halt cer- 
tain “unfair” labor practices. 

10. Expanded National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from three to five men, and 
added a General Counsel. 

1l. Created independent Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


University of Chicago Roundtable chart by Mary Coleman, reproduced by permission 


Unfair Labor Practices us Defined in the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


pen. All of the one-sided, innocent- 
seeming restrictions on unions in the law 
will start to operate—always to the em- 
ployer’s advantage. Labor must be freed 
of the resentive chains forged by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Sincerely. 

William R. Baker 


CorricaNn, CANTWELL, AND SMITH 
Attorneys-at-Law 


Dear Mr. Congressman: 


1 believe, sir, that the general inten- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act is con- 
structive and worthwhile. Congress 
spent many months investigating labor- 
management relations before putting 
the law into final shape. In general it 
has worked effectively for the good of 
all. It would be a tragedy to see the 
Act disturbed without calm and judi- 
cious consideration. 

While stating this, I am also con- 
vinced that the Act can and should be 
improved. Time and experience have 
shown some of the provisions to be un- 
workable, others unnecessary, and stil] 
others too vague and indefinite. 

In this connection I recommend to 
your attention the report of the Joint 
Congressional “watch-dog” Committee 
set up under the Act to recommend 
changes and improvements. Its last re- 
port was made in December, 1948, 
and was heartily approved by Repub- 
lican Congressmen who led the fight 
for the law in 1947. The report in- 
cluded a number of the suggestions 
which I'm putting into this letter. 

Without question, the general public 
has been concerned with the preven- 
tion of strikes endangering the nation’s 
health or safety—such as a shipping 
strike, or a work stoppage in our atomic 
energy plants. We must continue to 
give the Government power to prevent 


ey 


¥ 


Acme 
Presidential Counsel Clark Clifford, Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (Senate Labor 
Committee chairman), and Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin (left to 
right) will guide Administration's fight for Taft-Hartley Act revision. 


such strikes, and perhaps even strength- 
en the “emergency strike” section of the 
law. At the same time, Rowever, we 
must be sure that the power of injunc- 
tion is not abused. 

We should also carefully consider the 
matter of the non-Communist oath. In 
some unions it has merely meant that 
Communist officers give up their titles 
to others, and continue to run their 
union as “research directors” who are 
not required to sign an affidavit. 


The non-Communist oath should be 
made to apply to all union members 
who, in the words of the Congressional 
watch - dog committee, hold “policy- 
authority.” To make the bearing of 
the law impartial, employers and their 
representatives should also be required 
to sign affidavits, and the oath should 
apply to fascist as well as Communist 
membership. 

One modification in the Act might 
come by abolishing its requirement that 
a plant election be held under the 
NLRB before the employer can grant 
a union shop. In 98 per cent of the elec- 
tions supervised by the NLRB on this 
point, unions won their right to a union 
shop. This particular type of election 
seems to be unnecessary, and simply 
serves to consume the Board’s much- 
needed time. 

The Supreme Court recently cleared 
up one other worry I had about the 
Act. That was the provision which pro- 
hibits unions and corporations from 
making contributions to a political cam- 
paign for a Federal office. But the Su- 
preme Court ruled last year, in a case 
involving The CIO News, that this did 
not apply to union newspapers. The 
Court ruled that they may say what they 
please and support whom they wish. 
Thus any conflict with freedom of the 
press is avoided. 

Respectfully, 
Peter L. Corrigan 


Mrs. Robert A. Davis 
23 Homestead Avenue 
Metropolis, Anystate 


Dear Mr. Congressman: 

I was a Democratic campaign worker 
last fall. My views on labor legislation 
may sound familiar to you—and they 
should, for they largely echo President 
Truman’s recommendations to Congress 
over the past three years. 

I believe that Congress made a seri- 
ous mistake with the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It should have prescribed some mild 
medicine for labor-management “ills.” 
Instead, Congress put the patient under 
ether for a series of operations. 

Mr. Congressman, I believe that the 
Act should be repealed. However, at 
the same time, Congress should enact 
certain changes in the Wagner Act. 

Jurisdictional strikes—work stoppages 
caused by arguments between two or 
more unions—must continue to be out- 
lawed, as they are in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Unions have no right to penalize 
an employer simply because they are 
in dispute as to which union should 
control certain types of work. 

President Truman also believes that 
“unjustifiable” secondary _ boycotts 
should be prohibited. These boycotts 
involve the refusal of workers to handle 
goods going to or coming from a plant 
where other workers are in dispute with 
their employers. Through such boycotts. 
innocent employers — whose relations 
with labor are quite in order—sometime: 
see their production halted. Unions 
should continue to be prevented from 
taking this type of action. 

These are two examples of needed 
amendments to the Wagner Act. But 
any revisions should be in the spirit o! 
correcting serious evils, and should not 
limit the right of labor unions and 
management to work out most of their 
differences between themselves. 

Good luck to you and to vour fellow 
Congressmen. The whole nation is 
watching closely and anxiously what 
steps you will take on this tremendoush 
important and knotty problem. 

Cordially, 
Celia R. Davis 
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Communism on Trial 


party of the United States are 

now standing trial in New York 
before a Federal court. The trial of 
a twelfth, Communist party chairman 
William Z. Foster, was delayed because 
of his illness. 

The twelve men are charged, in an 
indictment by the grand jury, with 
conspiring to “teach and advocate the 
overthrow and destruction of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
and violence.” This is the language of 
the Smith Act, passed by Congress in 
1940, while the fiation was still at 
peace but under the shadow of World 
War II. This law was aimed primarily 
to require the 5,000,000 aliens in the 
U. S. to register with the government. 
The Act also contained a section which 
prohibits any person from “knowingly 
or willfully” advocating the forcible 
overthrow of the government, or writ- 
ing or publishing with that intent, or 
helping to organize any group with that 
purpose, or affiliating with any such 
group “knowing the purposes thereof.” 

The grand jury did not charge the 
Communist leaders with spying, or with 
giving official secrets to agents of a 
foreign power. The present trial is 
aimed to prove certain questions of fact 
which have never been established by 
the courts of the United States, namely: 
(1) whether the Communist party does 
“teach and advocate” the forcible over- 
throw of government; and (2) whether 
membership in the Communist party, 
in and of itself, is sufficient to prove 
an intention to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

The defense attorneys for the Com- 
munist leaders, as well as many non- 
Communist lawyers, claim that the 
Smith Act is unconstitutional. They do 
not deny that Congress has the right 
to outlaw any conspiracy to overthrow 
the government. But they say it must 
be an “overt act,” not merely advo- 
cacy; and they argue that mere mem- 
bership or “association” with a group 
does not establish guilt, unless the in- 
dividual knows that something illegal 
is to be done, and takes part in doing it. 

These constitutional questions are 
important to all Americans in spelling 
out and preserving our civil liberties. 
It seems desirable that our courts 
should finally rule on such important 
issues. 

Sedition has been defined as “speech 
or action causing discontent or rebel- 
lion against a governmént.” What can 
we learn from the past that might 
throw light on this problem? 


Eee leaders of the Communist 


In the Colonial period, the common 
law of libel made “malicious” criticism 
of the government a crime. It was un- 
der this law that the famous trial of 
John Peter Zenger occurred in New 
York in 1735. Zenger was jailed and 
tried for criminal libel for printing a 
newspaper, the New-York Journal, in 
which he criticized the royal gover- 
nor. An attorney from Philadelphia, 
Andrew Hamilton, volunteered to de- 
fend Zenger. Hamilton pled that Zen- 
ger’s criticisms were true, and there- 
fore could not be libelous. The jury 
was so impressed by Hamilton’s elo- 
quence that it returned a verdict of 
“not guilty.” This was the first great 
victory for freedom of the press in 
America. 


The Alien and Sedition Acts 


The first Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was designed to protect all citi- 
zens against infringement by the gov- 
ernment on their freedom of speech, 
press, worship, or assembly. But de- 
spite the first Amendment, Congress 
in 1798 passed a series of “Alien and 
Sedition” Acts. 

Many English and French refugees 
had come to the United States after 
the French Revolution, and indulged 
freely in criticizing the government. Re- 
lations with France were strained, and 
it was widely felt that these “aliens” 
were abusing their position here. Like- 
wise, there was a great deal of purely 
political critcism. President John Adams 
and his Federalist party, who were in 
power, were sharply attacked in speech 
and print by the followers of Thomas 
Jefferson, the opposition party. 

The Sedition Act forbade any publi- 
cations against the President or Con- 
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gress, or any attempt to “excite against 
them the hatred of the good people 
of the United States.” Many aliens had 
to flee the country. Several anti-Federal- 
ist newspapers were closed and their 
editors fined and jailed. 

But vigorous protest quickly arose. 
James Madison, who had drafted the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
declared that the laws were contrary 
to the Bill of Rights. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who had written the Declaration 
of Independence, felt the same way. 
Together they prepared a series of 
resolutions, known as the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, declaring these 
“odious” laws null and void. The anti- 
Federalist reaction was so strong that 
the Jeffersonian party won the election 
of 1800. The new Congress repealed 
the Alien and Sedition Laws, and peo- 
ple who had been fined had their fines 
repaid. 

Thereafter the United States got 
along without any sedition laws for more 
than a century. Both the Union and 
Confederate governments fought 
through the Civil War without finding 
it necessary to pass any sedition law. 

With World War I, however, Con- 
gress felt that new safeguards were 
necessary. It passed the Espionage Act 
of 1917, which not only forbade spying 
and sabotage by foreign agents, but 
laid heavy penalties on all persons who 
interfered with the mobilization of the 
armed forces. The following year a 
sweeping Sedition Act was passed. 
These measures were opposed by some 
Senators as unconstitutional, but they 
were upheld as necessary wartime 
measures by several Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

We live in new and troublous times, 
and there is increasing evidence today 
that real protection is needed, less 
against the public, than against the 
secret activities of some who would 
hamper and undermine the govern- 
ment. But we must not lose sight of 
the necessjty, through all our history, 
of making sure that our fear of sedi- 
tion does not weaken the liberties we 
are trying to protect. It was clearly 
put by Jefferson in the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions: 

“Thus was manifested the determina- 
tion of the people to retain to themselves 
the right of judging how far the license of 
speech and press may be abridged with- 
out lessening their useful freedom, and 
how far those abuses which cannot be 
separated from their use should be tolerat- 
ed, rather than the use be destroyed.” 


Mami laai 
New 
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Desert drama: Skill and hard work 


HE skies over the Middle East have 
brightened. No longer are they be- 
smirched by moving specks — of 
planes bringing death and destruction. 
There is still no peace. But neither is 
there war. And the prospects for an 
early peace are better than ever betore. 

That is the significant change in the 
Palestine landscape from what "it was 
when I saw it last summer (see Senior 
Scholastic. Sept, 22, 1948). During this 
brief interval the cight-month-old state 
of Israel has met the two prime require- 
ments of statehood—the ability to gov- 
ern and the ability to defend its fron- 
tiers. 

Today Israel has been recognized by 
33 countries of the world. It has just 
held its first national elections. It has 
recently opened armistice negotiations 
with key members of the League of 
Arab States. 

There are still many differences to 
be ironed out. But the chances are good 
that these issues will be settled on a 
diplomatic rather than military level, 
at a conference table rather than on the 
battlefield. No further armed conflict 
is anticGpated. 








Mhete by Jerry Caoke 


change barren sands to fertile fields. 


The citizens of the voungest nation 
took their first elections seriously. It 
was a heatedly contested campaign. No 
fewer than 21 political parties (inclad- 
ing four Arab parties) vied tor the 
support of the voters. There were 1,081 
candidates competing for the 121 seats 
iin the constituent assembly. This as- 
sembly will adopt a constitution for 
Israel, form its first permanent govern- 
ment, and serve as a legislative bodv. 
It will also elect a president of the 
republic, who will undoubtedly be Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, world-renowned sci- 
entist and the present provisional presi- 
dent. 

Every available billboard in the 
towns and villages of ‘Israel were cov- 
ered with political posters. There were 
scund trucks blaring party — slogans. 
There were parades and bands and 
banners and all the fanfare of election- 
eering. It was much like last fall's elec- 
tion campaign on Main Street, U.S. A. 

And when election day came on 
January 25, fully 427,027 persons— 
about 90 percent of all the eligible 
voters of Israel—went to the polls. Al- 
most 35,000 ballots were cast by Arabs. 





Special polling booths were set up to 
permit veiled Arab women to vote pri- 
vately in accordance with Moslem law. 
The Arabs are assured of at least five 
seats in the assembly. 

As this article was being teletyped 
to our presses, the final returns were 
being announced. Here is the box score: 

Mapai (Labor party)—44 seats. It is 
a moderate socialist’ party, like the 
British Labor Party. Its leaders are 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok. It 
favors a combination of free enterprise 
and gradual nationalization of industry. 
[t advocates neutrality tor Israel in the 
struggle between East and West, but 
its sympathies are unmistakably with 
the West. 

Mapam (United Workers party)—18 
seats. It is a left-wing socialist, but non- 
Communist party. Opposed to any 
form of Sovietism in Israel, it favors, 
however, closer relations with Russia 
diplomatically. Its platform calls for 
complete nationalization of industry 
and land. The two socialist parties 
thus have a narrow majority of 62, out 
of the 121 assembly seats. 

United Religious Front—17 seats. It 
is a group of religious organizations 
which favors a constitution for Israel 
bused on the ancient laws of the Jewish 
faith. 

Heruth (Freedom party)—14 seats. 
This party is an outgrowth of the former 
underground organization, the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi. It is extremely nationalis- 
tic and advocates an all-Jewish Pales- 
tine (including Trans-Jordan). 

Fighters partv—one seat, having 
polled barely one per cent of the vote. 
It is the old Stern Gang under a new 
name. Led by Nathan Friedman-Yellin 
who is now on trial for participating in 
terrorism, it also advocates the seizure 
by Israel of all of Palestine. 

Communist partv—four seats, having 
received only 3.5 per cent of the total 
vote. Like Communists everywhere, 
the Israeli Reds are subservient to the 
dictates of Moscow. Half of the votes 
polled by them came from Arab election 
districts. 

The remaining 23 seats were divided 
among the rest of the parties, mostly 
middle-of-the-road_ groups. 
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Will Jews and Arabs now turn 
their swords into plowshares? 


Palestine? 
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Jewish and Arab forces divide control of Jerusalem now. Under 
U. N. partition plan, city was to become an international area. 
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The youngest-oldest nation has rejected both the 
extreme right and the extreme left. The coalition 
government that is to be formed will be dominated 
by the moderate socialist Mapai, the same party 
that has been at the helm of the state since its begin- 
ning on May 14, 1948. 

A few days after the election, Britain granted de 
facto (partial) recognition to Israel. The action fol- 
lowed a bitter debate in Parliament where Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin’s policy on Palestine was 
severely attacked by Conservatives, Liberals, and 
some members of the Labor party. When a confi- 
dence vote was taken, the government could rally 
a plurality of only 90 votes—the smallest in its 
history. About 50 Laborites abstained from voting, 
to show their disapproval of Bevin’s policy. Earlier, 
Britain announced that it would release the 11,000 
Jewish immigrants interned on Cyprus. 

.Israel was also recognized by France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand—bringing the total to 33. 
It now appears certain that the new state will be 
adimitted to the United Nations at the April session 
of the General Assembly. 

The United States, which was the first country to 
recognize Israel de facto, extended de jure (full) 
recognition on January 31. At the same time the 
United States gave de jure to Trans-Jordan, which 
earned its independence from Britain in 1946. 

The Israeli elections have considerably improved 
the prospects for peace. The results are regarded 
as a peace mandate, The Mapai had campaigned 
on a platform of peace and emerged as the strongest 
party. On the other hand, the extremely nationalist 
Heruth and Fighters parties received only negligible 
support. 

The Mapai is expected to continue its declared 
policy of obtaining as soon as possible a peaceful 
settlement with Israel’s Arab neighbors. While seek- 
ing the greatest gains for Israel, it aims at a settle- 
ment that would prove lasting and one that would 
receive the approval of the U.N. 


Peace Parleys at Rhodes 


The Israeli-Egyptian armistice negotiations on 
the Island of Rhodes, which opened so hopefully on 
January 13, bogged down last week. The big stick- 
ing point is the drawing of the boundary between 
the two states. They were unable to agree how 
much, if any, of the recent Israeli gains in the Negeb 
(the desert) in Southern Palestine (see map) should 
be given up during the armistice. 

However, progress was made on two items, First, 
both sides agreed to an indefinite continuance of 
the cease-fire. Second, the Israeli government con- 
sented to permit convoys carrying food and medical 
supplies to pass through its lines to Egyptian forces 
trapped near the town of Faluja in Southern Pales- 
tine. Prior to the opening of the negotiations, Israeli 
troops which had invaded Egypt were withdrawn. 

On January 30, Trans-Jordan announced that it 
had accepted an invitation to join the Palestine 
armistice talks at Rhodes. Trans-Jordan is the Arab 
country with the strongest army. Its king, Abdullah, 
is anxious to annex the Arab section of Palestine— 
and his chances of doing so are exceedingly good. 
This is acceptable to Israel but is not entirely to 
ithe liking of King Farouk of Egypt. 

In fact, there is no love lost between the two Mos- 
lem monarchs. Abdullah is said to resent any con- 

(Concluded on page 14) 








TRUMAN LABOR PLAN. 
Through his Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice J. Tobin, President Tru- 
man sent to Congress his pro- 
posals for a new Federal labor- 
management law. 
The proposed law calls for: Restoration 
of the 1985 Wagner Act, which pro- 
tects and encourages unions; repeal of 
the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act, while re- 
enacting some Taft-Hartley provisions; 
and the addition of several new pro- 
visions. 

The bill would abolish the following 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act: 

Ban on the closed shop and require- 
ment of holding union election for a 
union shop. 

Non-Communist affidavits for union 
officers. ‘ 

Restriction of union political activi- 
ties. 

Bans on mass picketing, union 
“featherbedding”, unionization of fore- 
men, union refusal to bargain with em- 
ployers, excessive initiation fees. 

Right of employers to exercise free- 
dom of speech in opposing unions and 
to sue unions? 

Requirement that unions register 
financial reports. 

The office of General Counsel inde- 
pendent of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The Administration bill would con- 
tinue the following provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: 

The bans on jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts; the five-man Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, with in- 
creased salaries; the Federal Mediation 
Service, but transferred to the Labor 
Department instead of an independent 
agency; the President's authority to in- 
tervene in threatened strikes which 
might affect national health or safety. 

The proposed clause on “national 
emergency strikes” would differ some- 
what from the Taft-Hartley provision, 
which now gives the President power 
to obtain an injunction (court order) 
to delay a strike for 80 days, after 
which the President may ask Congress 
to act. 

In the new bill, the waiting period is 
cut to 30 days, during which a Presi- 
dential board investigates and makes 
recommendations. If both sides did not 
then comply, the bill would rely not on 
injunctions, but solely on “the power of 
public opinion” to prevent a strike. 

The President’s bill would also add 
the following new provisions: That 
state laws forbidding the closed shop 
(recently upheld by the Supreme 
Court) would be invalid in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce; that 
disputes arising under union contracts 
shall be settled by arbitration. 


Understanding 


the DIaity 


CVA. The fast-growing Northwest 
needs more power and water. 


President Truman’s answer to that 
problem is to ask Congress to create a 
Columbia Valley Authority. 

For many years Federal agencies 
have been at work improving naviga- 
tion, developing power, and reclaiming 
arid land in the Columbia River basin. 
Many agencies, including the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, Army Corps of Engineers, 
National Park Service, and Fish and 
Wildlife Service, have a hand in carry- 
ing out these activities. 

The purpose of the “CVA” plan is to 
group all these scattered Federal pro- 
grams under one control. The Adminis- 
tration believes that better organized 
and more effective projects will be pos- 
sible if this is done. 

The Administration plan comprises 
238 projects, which would take years to 
complete. For the coming fiscal year 
the President has asked Congress for 
$100,000,000 for hydroelectric and rec- 
lamation projects for the Columbia 
Valley. 

Private-power interests oppose CVA, 
because they expect additional com- 
petition from public-power projects. 
The governors of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, the three states chiefly af- 
fected,-also have come out against CVA. 
Labor leaders and some farm groups 
are said to be favorable to CVA. 





Wide World 
Orlando Oyarzun, Chilean journalist, has col- 
lected the signatures of leading figures of 
the American republics in a copper-covered 
porchment-paged volume, which he plans to 
give to the Pan American Union in Washington. 





The Columbia is one of the world’s 
great rivers. In the United States it 
drains a region larger than France in 
seven northwestern states. Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville, two of the nation’s big- 
gest waterpower developments, are on 
the Columbia River. 

What's Behind It: The “model” for 
CVA is apparently TVA—the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. TVA is a Federal 
agency created by Congress in 1933 to 
develop resources of the Tennessee 
River region. Dams were built, forests 
set out on eroded land, the river chan- 
nel improved, flood control works built. 

TVA is today the nation’s biggest 
single public-power project. It is gen- 
erally believed to have brought in- 
creased prosperity and higher living 
standards to the Tennessee River area. 

An “MVA”—Missouri. Valley Au- 
thority—has also been suggested, but 
has not been requested by the Presi- 
dent. An acute power shortage and rap- 
idly increasing population make the 
problems of the Northwest the more 
pressing one. 


“COUNCIL OF EUROPE.” Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
once remarked that Europe must 
“federate or perish.” 


This moral was taken to heart last week 
by a part of Europe—the five countries 
that make up the Western European 
Union (Britain, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg). 

Representatives of these countries 
agreed to create a “Council of Europe.” 
The Council is to be composed of two 
international bodies, roughly resem- 
bling a cabinet and a parliament: 

1. The Ministerial Committee will 
consist of government ministers em- 
powered to make binding decisions. 

2. The Consultative Committee will 
be an advisory body representing the 
national parliaments of the participating 
countries, and will meet in public. 

Other European countries will be in- 
vited to join. The Council of Europe is 
not a realization of the centuries-old 
dream of a United States of Europe. 
But most observers believe that it is a 
step in that direction. 

Meanwhile, the shaping of a North 
Atlantic defense alliance has encoun- 
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tered its first stumbling block—hesita- 
tion by the Scandinavian countries 
(Norway, Sweden, and Denmark) to 
join up. Sweden, living “next-door” to 
Russia was hesitant to link up with the 
Western democracies for fear of antag- 
onizing her powerful neighbor. Norway, 
favoring the alliance, received a stiff 
note from Moscow asking in effect, 
“what's the big idea?” 

In reply the Norwegian government 
declared less stiffly but firmly that it is 
studying how it might align itself with 
the Atlantic powers, but has not yet 
committed itself definitely. 


STALIN BLOWS HOT, BLOWS 
COLD. At best, the “cold war” 
may become a “cold peace,” but 
even that is uncertain. 


The world has been set a-buzzin’ with 
new speculations on Generalissimo 
Stalin’s latest pronouncement. 

What Stalin said is this: 

1. Russia would be willing to issue 
a joint declaration with the United 
States that neither nation intended to 
war against the other. 

2. Russia is prepared to join the 
United States in taking measures which 
would lead to “gradual disarmament.” 

8. Russia would lift the Berlin block- 
ade if the Western Allies remove their 
“trade restrictions” and agree to post- 
pone establishmefit of a Western Ger- 
man state until a meeting of the Big 


THEY’RE THE NATION’S HEALTHIEST YOUTH 


Four Council of Foreign Ministers is 
held on the entire German issue. 

4. Stalin would have “no objection” 
to meeting President Truman at “a 
mutually suitable place” to discuss 
“a pact of peace.” 

Stalin made these statements in an- 
swering four questions submitted to 
him in writing by J. Kingsbury Smith, 
European General Manager of the In- 
ternational News Service. 

The reaction in Washington and 
other Western capitals was mostly, 
“This is all fine, but we'd like to see 
Joe say it with deeds rather than 
words.” Some government spokesmen 
cautiously hoped that this may be a 
sincere peace overture that will eventu- 
ally lead to an end of the present “cold 
war.” 

eee 
SOVIET “ERP”. A few days be- 
fore Generalissimo Stalin’s inter- 
view, Russia announced the for- 
mation of an Eastern European 
“Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid.” 
This is obviously intended to rival the 
effects of the West’s European Recovery 
Program. 

The official Soviet communique ex- 
plained that the purpose of the new 
council is “to establish still broader 
economic cooperation among the coun- 
tries of the people’s democracy and the 
USSR.” 

The countries of “the people’s democ- 
racy” are, of course, the Soviet satellite 





These 4-H-ers, shown lined up for an X-ray examination, are the 1948 National 
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Pool, Portales, N. M.; Majorie Cathey, Castor, La.; James Pritchett, Stone Mt. 
Ga.; Rita Louise Hewitt, Defiance, Ohio; Margie Meier, Hillsboro, Ore.; Sue 
Nichols, Raleigh, N. C.; Helen De Witt, Flint, Mich.; Phyllis Ann Tiffany, Denver, 
Colo. Twila Maw Lautzenhiser, Hamilton, Ind., another winner, was absent. 
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states—Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia. Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia which is in Moscow's “dog 
house,” was pointedly excluded. 

The task of the Council, Soviet off- 
cials declared, will be to arrange the 
exchange of economic and _ technical 
“experience” among the participating 
countries and “rendering of mutual as- 
sistance in regard to raw materials, 
foodstuffs, machinery, equipment, etc.” 

Political observers believe that this 
Communist Council is likely to function 
quite differently from the European 
Recovery Program. Under the ERP, the 
United States has been pumping goods 
and dollars into Western Europe. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, has been siphon- 
ing goods oui of her satellites to bolster 
her own economy. 

For example, Soviet Russia has been 
buying Poland’s coal at one-tenth of 
the world price but has been charging 
top rates for merchandise she herself is 
selling to Poland. Marshal Tito’s con- 
stant complaint had been that he 
shipped raw materials to Russia but 
didn’t get back the machinery that the 
Russians had promised to Yugoslavia 
in return. 

Economists have pointed out that the 
basic difficulty facing the Soviet Coun- 
cil of Economic Mutual Aid is that 
Eastern Europe and Russia do not make 
up a natural trading bloc. None of the 
participating countries produces manu- 
factured goods in large quantities. 
Normally, Eastern Europe used to ex- 
change its agricultural produce for 
manufactured goods from Western Ev- 
rope—and does so now to a limited 
extent. 

What, then, is the true purpose of 
this Soviet-sponsored Council? Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
it is “a device to bind the satellite 
countries more closely than ever to the 
Soviet Union in order to better exploit 
them.” 


THE AMERICAS 


ANOTHER COUP IN PARA- 
GUAY. The Paraguayan ship of 
state seems to be moving at the 
rate of six RPY’s (Revolutions per 
year). The sixth upheaval within a 
year has just taken place in that 
little Latin American country. 


It was a bloodless revolution that over- 
threw the government of President Juan 
Natalicio Gonzales. In fact, members of 
his own cabinet (and of his own Colo- 
tado party) seized power. Thus ended 
the short but stormy Gonzales admin- 
istration. 

General Raimundo Rolon, former 
defense minister, has been named pro- 
visional president. The army and the 
police had apparently thrown their sup- 
port to the revolutionists. 
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The new government declared that 
it will seek to bring about peace among 
the country’s many warring political 
factions. The Colorado party had out- 
lawed all opposition. 

What’s Behind It: For the last dozen 
years, there had been little peace in 
Paraguay. One revolution followed an- 
other. The latest series of revolts broke 
out last vear. In one of them, Senor 
Gonzales, backed by the army, forcibly 
deposed President Higinio Morinogo. 
A few months later, he took over the 
presidency himself. 

Last fall, Col. Carlos Montanaro led 
a bloody revolution to unseat Gonzales. 
There was fierce fighting in the streets 
of Asuncion, the capital. Hundreds 
were killed or wounded. The rebellion 
was finally crushed. 

Paraguay—area, 150,000 sq. mi. 
(about the size of Montana), popula- 
tion, 1,225,000—has one of the highest 
illiteracy rates in South America, esti- 
mated at 60 per cent. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


BIGGER §. The housewife’s shop- 
ping dollar, which seemed pretty 
scrawny last fall, is looking a bit 
more robust. 





This month shoppers in some cities 
found such unfamiliar items as $2 white 
shirts, and steak for 59 cents a pound. 

For three straight months the “con- 
sumer’s price index” of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has declined. This in- 
dex is based on retail prices paid by 
moderate-income families in large cities 
for such necessities of life as food, fuel, 
clothing, and rent. 

The mid-December figure was 171.4; 
that is, 171.4 per cent of the 1935-39 
average of prices for the same goods. 
This was a drop of 0.5 from mid- 
November and a drop of 3.1 from the 
postwar price peak late last summer. 
The chief decline was in food prices, 
which reached the lowest point in more 
than a year. 

The current price decline is the long- 
est sustained drop in prices since the 
end of World War II. One reason is 
that the persistent shortage of goods is 
being eliminated in many impostant 
lines of production. As a result, last 
month there was a rise in unemploy- 
ment in many cities. 

eee 


FREE PRESS VS. FAIR TRIAL. 

What happens when one part of 

the U. S. Constitution seems to 

conflict with another part? 
That’s the question a judge in Balti- 
more, Maryland, had to grapple with 
recently. Here are the facts: 





Wide World 
Newest in coin machines: Dime buys 
30-second spray of sun-tan lotion. 


Eugene James (since convicted of 
murder) was put on trial in Baltimore 
last summer. Just before the trial, three 
local radio stations broadcast details 
about James and his crime. 

But nine vears ago, Baltimore courts 
had adopted a rule forbidding the pub- 
lication or broadcasting of certain types 
of crime news prior to or during the 
trial and conviction of accused persons. 
Such news, the courts said, might in- 
fluence people who would be called 
upon to serve on the jury. This, is was 
claimed, would hamper the accused 
person’s right to fair trial by an impar- 
tial jury, as guaranteed by the Sixth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

After James’ trial, the Baltimore 
courts accused the three radio stations 
of violating the no-crime-news rule. In 
their defense, the stations claimed pro- 
tection of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, which guarantees freedom 
of the press. 

In his decision Judge John B. Gray, 
Jr. agreed that the rule was an “abridge- 
ment of freedom of the press.” But this 
was justified, he said, because it “con- 
flicts with an equally potent Constitu- 
tional principle of the right of an ac- 
cused person to a fair trial. 

Judge Gray imposed fines up fo $500 
on the radio stations. They are appeal- 
ing the case to the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. Perhaps eventually the case 
will reach the U.S. Supreme Court, 
since the interpretation of Constitu- 
tional rights is involved. 

What's Behind It: The case is another 
example of the fact that our courts con- 
tinually find it necessary to interpret 
the meaning and effect of the Constitu- 
tion. New circumstances are always 
arising which could not possibly have 
been foreseen in 1787. 


Peace in Palestine? 
(Continued from page 11) 
cessions to Farouk beyond the release 
of his encircled garrison at Faluja. He 
is strongly opposed to the cession of 
Gaza, in the Negeb coastal strip, to the 
Egyptians. The two kings have been 
blaming each other for the humiliating 
defeat of the Arab armies. Whether they 
will patch up their differences and pre- 
sent a solid front at Rhodes remains to 

be seen. 

Of vital concern to Abdullah is the 
final disposition of Jerusalem. It is an 
open secret that Israel and Trans- 
Jordan had been conducting unofficial 
negotiations on this matter and are said 
to have come close to an agreement. 
The control of the Holy City is to be 
divided between the two countries— 
the old and predominantly Arab sector 
going to Trans-Jordan and the New 
City, which is chiefly Jewish, going to 
Israel. This is contrary to the U.N. 
Partition Plan. Under that plan, Jeru- 
salem was to be nationalized and gov- 
erned as a U.N. trust territory. 

Separate negotiations are being con- 
ducted between Israel and Lebanon. 
and they are reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily. They were preceded by 
Israel's voluntary withdrawal from four 
villages in Lebanon. Iraq and Syria 
have not as yet indicated their desire 
to open talks with -Israel, but it is 
believed that they will do so as soon 
as any agreement is reached at Rhodes. 

Meanwhile, the U.N. Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, set up by 
the General Assembly, has established 
its headquarters in Jerusalem. The 
Commission is composed of representa- 
tives of the United States, France, and 
Turkey. Mark F. Ethridge, Louisville 
newspaper editor, recently appointed 
by President Truman as the American 
member of the Commission, left last 
week for Jerusalem. The Commission is 
standing by, awaiting developments at 
the Rhodes conference. 

The overall outlook at the moment. 
according to most political observers. 
appears favorable. The Arab govern- 
ments, smarting under the military de- 
feats they had sustained, are anxious to 
bring the war to an end—provided 
some face-saving formula can _ be 
evolved. 

Israel, too, wants peace. It needs 
peace to develop its economy, to ab- 
sorb the thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants who .are knocking at its gates. 

Both sides stand much to gain by 
peace and friendly cooperation. I met 
many Arabs and Jews in the Middle 
East last summer who are aware of 
that. And there is every hope that their 
wise counsel will ultimately prevail. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. LABOR LAWS 


A. How well do you know the terms 
used in labor-management relations? 
On the line to the left of each descrip- 
tion in Column A, write the letter 
which precedes the word or phrase in 
Column B which best matches it. Each 
counts 4, Total 36. 


Column A 


A plant in which union workers 

only are employed 

A plant in which either union or 

non-union workers may be 

hired, but non-union workers 

must join the union soon after 

they start work 

A plant in which workers are 

hired and continue to work with- 

out regard to whether or not 

they belong to a union 

. A strike which develops because 

rival unions cannot agree on 

who should have control over 

certain types of work 

A practice which requires pay- 

ment to employees for work not 

performed 

A court order which prohibits 

individuals or groups from do- 

ing something which the court 

believes is contrary to law or in- 

jurious to someone else 

. Refusal of employees to work 
in one plant because of a work 
stoppage in another plant 

. Law commonly referred to as 
labor’s “Magna Charta” 

. Law which, among other things, 

expanded National Labor Rela- 

tions Board to five members, and 

added a General Counsel 


Column B 


a. Taft-Hartley Act 
b. Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


a 
—' 





Wagner Act 

. union shop 

. closed shop 

open shop 

. jurisdictional dispute 
. featherbedding 
secondary boycott 
injunction 

. lockout 
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My score 
B. On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements place a “T” 

if it was made part of our Federal la- 

bor legislation by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and a “W” if it was first included in 
the National Labor Relations Act of 

1935 (Wagner Act). Each counts 4. 

Total 24. 

—1. Officers of unions who wish to 
use the services of the NLRB 
must sign affidavits that they 
are not Communists. 

. Employers must not contribute 
money to unions. 

. The closed shop is made illegal. 

—4. Employers must enter collective 

bargaining with their workers. 

Foremen are excluded from pro- 

visions which apply to “em- 

ployees.” 

. Government may obtain injunc- 
tions to halt certain practices of 
unions or empleyers. 


My score. 


ll. COMMUNIST TRIAL 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A write the let- 
ter preceding the phrase in Column 
B which best describes it. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 


~~ % 


Column A 
—1. James Madison 


—2. John Adams 


— 3. Thomas Jefferson 


. Andrew Hamilton 
. William Z. Foster 


Column B 


. Colleagues of Jefferson’s who 

. helped write resolutions oppos- 

ing restrictions on the First 

Amendment 

b. Defended newspaperman who 
criticized colonial governor 

ec. Communist party chairman 

d. Fascist party leader in the U. S. 

e. President in whose administra- 
tion the Alien and Sedition laws 
were passed. 

f. Leader of the opposition to the 

Federalists 


My score 
ill. PALESTINE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 20. 

—a. The political party that obtained 
the most votes in the Israeli elections 
is 
. Mapam 
. Heruth 
. Mapai 

Kuomintang 
. All of the following are impor- 
tant cities of Israel, except 

Haifa 

Amman 

Tel Aviv 
. Natanya 
. The Prime Minister of the Israeli 
government is 
Moshe Shertok 
. Jawaharlal Nehru 
. Dr. Chaim Weizmann 

David Ben-Gurion 
. The Israeli-Egyptian armistice 
negotiations have been held at 
The Hague 
. The island of Rhodes 
. The Suez Canal 
. Glocca Morra 
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My score. My total score 
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CQ for issue of February 9, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 

grand jury -- A jury of from 12 to 23 
persons, selected by the sheriff of the 
county from among local citizens, whose 
function it is to decide whether a crime 
has been committed. If it is so decided, 
ee is referred to a petty jury for 
trial. 


indictment (in dit mént — A noun. 


In law it is the formal accusation by a 
grand jury that it believes a person may 
have committed a crime and must stand 
trial to determine whether or not he 
is guilty as charged. 

libel — A noun. Publication of words 
or a picture which misrepresents some- 
one so that his reputation is damaged. 
A person who is so injured may sue 
the publisher of the libel. Formerly the 
crime of libel was much broader under 
English law and included “seditious” 
and “blasphemous” libel. 
Federalists — A group that favored 


a strong centralized government in the 
terms of the U. S. Constitution. Once 
the Constitution was adopted political 
parties developed. The Federalist party, 
led by Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams, generally favored commercial 
groups. 

Jeffersonians — A term applied to 
followers of Thomas Jefferson’s ideas. 
He was generally opposed to strong 
central government, was vigorous in his 
defense of civil liberties, and looked 
upon farmers as the backbone of the 
new nation. 





1. Young Voices 

Even if you don’t argue as eloquently 
as Ina Fay Byous and Robert Ruggles, 
you can be “objective” about what they 
had to say! Prove it by placing a check 
opposite the letter of the correct an- 
swer. Each counts 4. Total 40. 


1. The author of “Capitalization and 
Punctuation” tells what she would 
do if she 

—__a. had to write an unassigned theme 

in English class 

__b. were head of the English De- 

partment 

—_c. came to class with her lesson un- 

prepared 

2. The “power” that can’t be mentioned 
“for obvious reasons” is 

__a. the author’s English teacher 

__b. the class grind 

—c. God 


8. A “horrible activity” in Ina’s opin- 
ion is 
—_a. war 
—b. studying for a grammar test 
—_¢. getting up in the morning to come 
to school 


4. According to the author of “An II 
Wind,” the oboe has been described 
as part snake charmer’s flute, part 
someone talking through his nose, 
and part. 

—a. police siren 

—pb. katydid 

—c. mating call of a duck 


5. The length of the average oboe is 
a. two feet 

__b. three feet 

_c. two and a half feet 


6. In the author’s opinion, John Q. Oboe 
is usually called upon to show sad- 
ness or 

a. young love 

__b. a country scene 

—c. a fight 


7. A sizable part of John’s day is spent 
in 


Read All 





Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


—a. a gym locker 
—b. the municipal orchestra 
—c. the high-school band room 


8. Professional oboes work harder, but 
then 
__a. they have stronger joints 
—_b. they get paid for it 
—c. well-known conductors are tough 
people to work for 


9. John has been called a square by 
—a. classical music critics 

—b. hepcats 

—c. Spike Jones 


10. The author invites all die-hard 
cynics to step outside for a 
__a. soft drink 
—__b. free-for-all 
—c. duet 
My score____ 


ll. She Wouldn’t Forget 


Nobody has to be a wallflower. The 
author of this story proves that any 
girl’s popularity is simply a question of 
getting started. Check your understand- 
ing of this friendly story of cooperation 
on—and off—the basketball court by 
marking the following statements true 
or false. Each counts 4. Total 60. 


—1. Callie Matthews is a young girl 
with a thin olive face and black 
hair. 


—2. She and her friend Dort go to 
the basketball game between the 
local high-school team and the 
Colfax team. 


About It 


—3. When Callie comes downstairs 
to say goodnight to her parents, 
she finds them playing checkers. 


Callie and Dort decide not to 
stay for the dance that follows 
the game. 


a 


—5. At the game, Callie sees Jeanne 
Barclay, a college girl on vaca- 
tion. 

—6. Two college boys have escorted 
Jeanne to the game. 

—7. Callie, Dort, and three of their 
friends find seats in the stands 
behind the college visitors. 

— 8. Callie and Dort are impressed by 


the older girl’s “line.” 


— 9. During the game Callie knocks 
the coat off Jeanne’s shoulders 
and under the stands. 

—_10. When Callie tries to retrieve 
the coat, she rips her skirt. 

—11. The Colfax team wins the game. 

—12. The college visitors talk Callie 
into staying for the dance. 

—13. With their help, she soon finds 
herself the most popular girl 

on the floor. 

—14. Callie knows then that she'll 

have no trouble at future high- 
school dances. 


—15. Snapper Curtis takes her home 
from the dance. 


My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Ever get involved in a game of terse 
werse? It’s a break for the hostess who 
wants to fill in that awkward pause at 
a party. It’s also a nice device for add- 
ing to your supply of synonyms! The 
idea of this game is to think of two apt 
and tricky rhymes. The first must be 
an adjective; the second, a noun. And 
the two in combination have to make 
sense. 

Once you have hit upon a happy 


combination, you figure out a more 
roundabout way of saying the same 
thing. The title of the game will give 
you a clue: What’s a pointed rhyme 
for the words, concise poetry? What 
else but terse verse! With a little prac- 
tice, you'll find that hitting upon the 
right combination becomes almost auto- 
matic. Now see if you can find a sub- 
lime rhyme for each of the roundabout 
definitions below. 


1. Bohemian shindig 
. happy father 

. hackneyed story 

. tale of voe 

. female with a limp 
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. tardy escort 


7. unrefined girl ( ) 
8. malicious monarch ( ) 
9. tall coward ( ) 
10. imitation serpent ( ) 
11. feline with a sense of 

humor ( ) 
12. An Amazon would 

call him a member of 

the weaker sex! ( ) 
18. short-sighted god of 

love ( ) 
14. cook who's hard of 

hearing ( ) 
15. stringed instrument 

with a rich tone ( ) 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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OBERT RUGGLES has written 

a light-hearted essay in which he 
defends that much maligned instru- 
ment, the oboe. In “Capitalization 
and Punctuation,” on the other hand, 
Ina Fay Byous makes out a case 
against grammar. Her poem has a 
little of that humility the world 
needs badly these days. 


capitalization and punctuation 


it i were head of the english depart- 
ment and taught the title of this poem 
i would not capitalize or punctuate 
anything 
and i can give some good reasons too 
tor when i consider the universe 
and the stars and moon and sun 
and the beauty of the earth and sky 
and the almighty power of someone 
that i cannot mention here 
tor obvious reasons 
i think that nothing is important enough 
on earth 
to capitalize 
so i would first of all 
uncapitalize the first letters of all the 
wars 
and write their titles thus 
the first world war the second world war 
because i would be ashamed 
to indulge in an activity so horrible 
beneath the beauty of the sky 
and i would be so miserable 
to show my weakness and silliness 
to someone who lives in calm and love- 
liness and content 
and i would be afraid of being laughed 
at 
by little unimportant things 
because i tried to make 
another little unimportant thing 
seem important by giving it 
a big first letter 
on its title 
and if i were head of the english de 
partment and taught capitalization 
and punctuation 
i would make it a rule not to punctuate 
anything 
and i dont think i would ever put a 
period 
on anything 
unless i were a breeze that would go on 
continuously and witness the end of life 
and then i might put a period at the 
end 
of a sentence concerning that 
but then again when i think about the 
more important things 
such as the sun and moon and stars and 
eternity 
and the almighty power that i cannot 
mention here 
i wonder if even the end of life 
would be important enough to put a 
period at the end of 
Ina fay byous 17 


knoxville tenn high school 
teacher esther ellis 
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An Ill Wind 


One cynic has said, “An oboe is an 
ill wind which nobody blows good.” 
Our friend, the noble oboe, has also 
been described as part snake charmer’s 
flute, part someone talking through his 
nose, and part the mating call of a 
duck—all of which goes to show what 
uninformed critics will do if not watched 
closely. 

In order to clear up any misunder- 
standings, I will proceed to describe 
an average oboe, John Q. Oboe, and 
then show an average day in John’s 
life. My last few lines will be devoted 
to answering and silencing critics. 

John Q. Oboe looks much like any 
other oboe in that he is about two feet 
long. He has three joints. (That is, ex- 
cluding the reed. The reed drives all 
oboists into insanity sooner or later. In 
view of that fact, I'll skip the reed in 
this discussion.) All oboes are black 
with metal keys and accessories. John 
does not have a very loud voice, but he 
always manages to get himself heard 
because he has an extremely shrill and 
piercing tone. Because of this—or in 
spite of it—John and all other cboes are 
popular with composers. John is usually 
called upon to show sadness or a coun- 
try scene. 

The average day of John Q. begins 
at 7:30 a.m., when he climbs out of his 
little black case to begin his sitting-up 
exercises, the scales. He does that for 
thirty minutes, then trots happily off to 
work in the high-school band room. 
Once there, John warms up for five 
minutes and then is driven mercilessly 
until the period ends. During the rest 


of the day, John has at least one more 
rehearsal and more scale work. Finally, 
J. goes back to his snug little case until 
the next morning. Of course, profes- 
sional oboes work harder. But they get 
paid for it. 

You may say that John leads a dull 
life, that all playing—and no play— 
makes Jack a dull hautboy. You may 
say he isn’t important and we could do 
very well without him. The hepcats 
call John a square, a longhair. I, as at- 
torney for the defense, will answer all 
such false and malicious charges. 

John is a shy one but will stick up 
for his rights and against slams, such 
as the charge that he isn’t important. 
Tell me, if there were no John Q.’s who 
would play all the solos for oboe? An 
overbearing clarinet? Or some pip- 
squeak flute? Of course not! The oboe 
is here to stay. As for the charge that 
John is a longhair: In the past, that 
may have been true. However, our pres- 
ent-day dance bands are beginning to 
take notice of oboes. Morton Gould 
and Ray Block are in the lead there. 
Spike Jones has also made use of a few 
oboes, but these black sheep have been 
completely ostracized by the other 
20,000 oboes in the United States. 

If there’s a cynic left in the house, 
John and I invite him to step outside— 
for a duet, of course! 


Robert T. Ruggles, 17 


Centerville (lowa) H. S$. 
Teacher, Hulda Stomberg 





See Yourself in Print! 


Senior Scholastic welcomes orig- 
inal writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form — prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, etc. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y., if you wish your contri- 
bution criticized and returned. 














tired of having the kids around 

school call you “Fatso.” You're 
tired of those corny jokes about your 
hefty figure. You want to have a slim, 
graceful figure if you are a girl, or a 
solid, husky build if you are a boy. 

Well, here’s good news for all of you. 
As long as you're in good health, a little 
attention -to your choice of foods can 
help you get rid of those unlovely 
pounds. 

Yes, you can actually lose weight 
without starving yourself or forcing 
yourself to eat foods you don’t like. And 
the results you achieve will more than 
make up for any minor effort involved. 

Does all this sound too good to be 
true? It is good, and it is true! You can 
prove it to yourself. 

The secret is not in a magic pill that 
melts pounds.off, but in understanding 
how the foods you eat affect your body. 

Of course, there may be other factors 
involved in your weight problem apart 
from food. Sometimes overweight may 
be due to certain physical or emotional 
disturbances. That is why it is always 
wise to have your doctor give you a 
complete checkup regularly. However, 
when a poor choice of foods is the 
source of weight troubles, you can help 
correct it yourself. 

Now let us tackle the problem of 
reducing. 

Weighing a few pounds more than 
the average for your age, height, and 
body build is nothing to be concerned 
about. Growth makes demands upon 
your body, and a little extra weight 
may be useful in cases of unexpected 
illness or other emergencies. Unless you 
keep on adding to it, that surplus 
weight usually disappears by the time 
you pass through adolescence. 

When you are really overweight, you 
don’t need scales or weight charts to tell 
you so. You can see it in the extra fat 


S: YOU want to reduce! You're 


Big Deal! 


By Ann White 


around your stomach, waist, and hips. 

The most common reason for over- 
weight is simply overeating. Overeating 
doesn’t necessarily mean eating a large 
quantity of food. It means eating too 
large a quantity of foods that turn into 
fat easily. A pound of tomatoes, for ex- 
ample, weighs 32 times as much as a 
pat of butter, yet the tomatoes have far 
less fattening power than the butter. 
You can make the same comparison 
with hundreds of foods. 

How are you to know which foods 
tend to be fattening and which do not? 
A simple guide is the amount of calories 
they contain. Food, as you know, is the 
body’s fuel. A calorie is the unit which 
measures how much fuel, or energy, a 
food yields in the body. 

Every activity of life, from breathing 
to running, uses up energy supplied by 
food calories. Naturally, the more active 
you are, the more calories your body 
burns up. 

Suppose the food you eat in a day 
yields 3500 calories. With all your 
activities, you use up only 3000. What 
happens to the other 500? It is de- 
posited as fat. Since one poupd of fat 
yields 3500 calories, you can see how 
quickly you can put on weight by eat- 
ing only a few hundred extra calories 
every day. 

On the other hand, when your body 
does not get enough calories from the 
food you eat, it begins to draw on its 
reserve fat supply. It is obvious, then, 
that to lose weight, you must eat fewer 
calories than your activities call for, so 
that your body will be forced to burn 


up some of its stored fat to make up the 
difference. 

But, after all, you can’t be expected 
to sit down to a meal with a list giving 
the calorie content of every food served. 
Nor can you analyze your activities to 
determine how many calories you are 
burning up in a day. 

Here is an all-over plan which will 
help you lose weight, yet keep you con- 
tented and healthy, without the hollow 
feeling or irritability usually associated 
with so-called reducing diets. 

First, forget about “dieting.” The 
very word is discouraging and makes 
you feel apart from everyone else. All 
you need do is make a few adjustments 
in your meals to suit your own special 
requirements. 

Second, eat three full meals a day, 
not hit-or-miss smacks that keep you 
hungry and deprive you of essential 
nourishment. A sensible reducing plan 
should keep you in top form. You lose 
weight by eating wisely, not depriving 
yourself of food. 

Third, don’t tie yourself down to any 
long-term reducing periods. Make up 
your mind that you will eat to reduce 
today—and do it! You will be much 
more successful than if you give your- 
self a four-week deadline to lose weight 
and then worry all that time about 
sticking to your good resolutions. The 
food you eat today is what counts. Let 
the future take care of itself. Don’t, 
incidentally, discuss your reducing 
problems with everyone you meet. 
That’s the way to lose friends, not 
pounds. 

So far as calories are concerned, you 
need only remember this: You get the 
most fat-making calories from two 
groups of foods—fats and carbohydrates. 
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Fatty foods include butter, margarine, 
cream, fatty meats and fish, fried and 
other foods prepared with fat. Carbo- 
hydrate foods include cakes, pastries, 
pies, candies, syrups, macaroni and 
spaghetti dishes, and other sweet and 
starchy foods. 

Every meal vou eat should be well- 
balanced. This means it must supply 
some of all the essential food factors 
vou need for good health and growth— 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, 
and minerals. While reducing you eat 
less fats and carbohydrates and satisfy 
your appetite with foods that have 
fewer calories. 

A simple guide for reducing meals 
is: Eat generous servings of a protein 
meat, fish, or egg sandwich-filling); 
vegetables (or both), and milk. Cut 
down by half or more the amount of 
sweet and starchy foods you have been 
eating and be sparing in the quantity 
of fats you consume. 

Will this leave you hungry? Net at 
all. Here is a typical day’s eating which 
shows you how to plan reducing meals. 

Breakfast. Half grapefruit or whole 
orange; average serving of cold or 
cooked cereal with milk; or poached 
egg on toast with 1 slice very crisp 
bacon; milk. 

Lunch. Cottage cheese sandwich (or 
meat, fish, or egg sandwich-filling); 
tomato, raw carrot or celery stalks; 
apple or other fresh fruit; 2 vanilla 
wafers; milk. 

After-school. Apple or other fresh 
fruit; tomato juice, orange juice, lemon- 
ade, or limeade. 

Dinner. Hot consommé or vegetable 
soup; broiled chopped beef; spinach; 
diced carrots; cucumber and tomato 
salad; 1 slice bread thinly spread; fruit 
gelatin; milk. 

Before bedtime. Apple or other fresh 
fruit; milk. 

Even foods which are originally low 
in calories can pack a hefty pound-add- 
ing wallop by the way they are pre- 
pared, That’s why vou must scratch 


fried and creamed foods off your list. 
Here are a few more suggestions for ad- 
justing foods to fit your reducing needs. 

Milk. You still need a quart of milk 
a day for normal growth and vigor, 
even though you are reducing. How- 
ever, chocolate mixes and cocoa are not 
for you. If you must flavor the milk, a 
drop of vanilla will do it. 

Meats and fish Choose the lean ones 
or cut away the fatty parts of all meat. 
Eat them baked, broiled or boiled only 
—not fried. Skip the gravy, too. Eat liver 
or kidneys at least once a week. 

Eggs. Soft or hard-cooked, poached 
or scrambled in very little margarine or 
butter, are best Eggs, when fried, more 
than double their calorie count. 

Cheese. Cottage cheese (uncreamed) 
is one of your best food friends. It is 
filling, yet comparatively low in cal- 
ories. Eat all you want, plain, in salads 
or combined with chopped vegetables 
or fruits. Eat other cheeses in modera- 
tion. 

Vegetables. Avoid creamed or but- 
tered cooked vegetables, and mayon- 
naise and salad dressings on raw ones. 
A baked or boiled potato is all right, 
provided you do not smother it in 
margarine or butter. Fried or hashed 
brown potatoes are taboo until vou've 
slimmed down. 

Fruits. Eat fruit, preferably fresh, 
tor desserts and to ease between-meal 
hunger pangs. Drain off the syrup from 
canned fruits. Don’t add sugar or cream 
to stewed fruits. 

Breadstuffs. Try to limit yourself to 
one slice of bread, lightly spread, with 
each meal. Cut bread very thin for sand- 
wiches. Toasting removes only water, 
not calories, from bread. Forget about 
spaghetti, macaroni, and similar foods 
for a while. Though not too high in 
calories by themselves, they are usually 
eaten with rich sauces. Avoid hotcakes, 
waffles, and other hotbreads. They soak 
up butter and syrup, both of which are 
loaded with calories. - 

Salads and salad dressings. Eat a 
generous serving of raw salad at least 
once a day. Watch those salad dress- 
ings, though. A lettuce and tomato 
salad is definitely non-fattening. Add a 
gob of mayonnaise or Russian dressing 
and up zoom those calories! If you must 
use salad dressing, thin it down with 
lemon juice, water, or milk. 

Desserts. Fresh fruit cups and 
stewed fruits are your best choice. Vary 
them with gelatin, sherbets, or cus- 
tards. Do not add sugar or cream. Pies, 
pastries, cakes, and puddings are ob- 
viously too fattening. However, if you 
occasionally feel that you won't be able 
to face the future without a piece of 
pie, stop torturing yourself. A quarter 
of the average portion’ will help pacify 
your sweet tooth. Treat vourself to a 
plain cooky, lady fingers, or a small 
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square of angel food cake once in a 
while. 

Candies. It is almost impossible to 
expect you to give up candy altogether, 
so the next best thing is to eat those 
which are lowest in calories. A piece 
of hard candy that you can suck on is 
vour best choice because it is much 
lower in calories than chocolate and 
lasts longer as well. Gum drops are 
comparatively low in calories, too. Or 
go back to your childhood and suck on 
a small lollipop 

Sundaes and sodas. You can still go 
down to the soda fountain with the 
gang after school. Instead of a sundae 
or soda, order a lemonade, orangeade, 
or ginger ale. Maybe it does take a lot 
of self-control, but whenever you are 
about to succumb to temptation, re- 
member that a single butterscotch sun- 
dae has as many calories as a whole 
meal consisting of salad, hamburger, 
string beans, potato, and dish of fresh 
strawberries. What's more, the sundae 
vields little else than fat-making cal- 
ories while the other foods give you 
essential factors that help normalize 
vour weight. 

Fats and oils Use very sparingly. 
Sour cream, incidentally, is just as high 
in calories as sweet cream. If you take 
cod liver oil, don’t stop. You need the 
vitamin D it provides. 

Salt and spices Wield the salt-shaker 
with a miserly hand and by-pass spicy 
foods. Though salt and spices do not 
actually make you fat, the body chemis- 
try is such that you will lose weight more 
easily if you use less of them. 

Sugar and sweetenings. Need we 
mention that you’d best forget them? 
Use sugar very sparingly. Saccharin sup- 
plies a sweet taste without calories. 
When the sugar bow] tempts you, pic- 
ture how it will look on your hips. 

Water. Drink all you want between 
meals. 

In addition to eating low-calorie 
foods, you cap help normalize your 
weight with exercise in the open air. 
Exercise burns up some of those extra 
calories stored as fat. It also strength- 
ens your muscles and tones up your 
whole system. Spend some time after 
school outdoors, walking, biking, skat- 
ing, or playing ball. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that because you have been exercising, 
you can indulge yourself in an orgy of 
food. It takes an hour and a half of hard 
skating to use up the calories, supplied 
by a single malted milk shake. 

If you are really serious about losing 
excess weight, try to follow all of the 
suggestions given here. But even if 
you make only a few of these changes 
in your eating habits, you are bound 
to reduce more slowly perhaps, but 
just as surely. 

(Watch for coming article on how 
to put on weight.) 
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FTER her shower Callie dressed 
A carefully — blue skirt, soft gray 
sweater and gray socks, then 


her loafers. She fastened the clasp of 
her pearls and began to brush her hair. 


But she didn’t look at herself as she 
stroked briskly. She wanted to keep the 
warm glow she felt inside, the hope — 
almost the assurance — that tonight one 
of the boys would ask her to dance. 
That after the game she would be stand- 
ing on the sidelines talking to Dort and 
not looking toward the boys as they 
came back to the gym and one of them 
would touch her shouldér and say, 
“Dance, Callie?” 

It might be Snapper Curtis or Butch 
Holloway. It might be any one of the 
team or any of the boys, ready for the 
dance, who waited in the halls until 
the gym emptied of the older people. 
She could almost feel herself turning 
quickly, brightly, toward the deep voice 
at her shoulder. 

She said aloud, “Why, yes, I'd love 
to.” 
And still Callie didn’t look at herself. 
She went on brushing her hair, smooth- 
ing its fly-away electricity with the palm 
of her hand. She put the brush on the 
dressing table, looking in the mirror for 
the first time. 

And it was one of her good nights. 
It was a night when the glow inside 
was on the outside too, flaming in her 
cheeks, wiping out the color of the 
freckles, even on her nose. Her hair 
was smooth and almost straight — and 
it would stay that way because there 
wasn’t any rain or dampness to turn it 
into that awful reddish fuzz. Her new 
gray sweater seemed to make her look 
slimmer. 

But she didn’t pirouette in front of 
the long mirror to find out. She ran 
downstairs to the hall closet. She knew 
her mother and father were at the game 
table by the big south window, playing 
chess. 

“I'm going now.” She was beside 
them, thrusting her arms info the sleeves 
of her brown coat, reaching in the 
pocket for a white scarf which she knot- 
ted under her chin. 

Her mother looked up from the game; 
she held the queen’s knight poised over 
the table. “Don’t stay for the dance . . .” 
, Callie put her cheek against the 

smooth darkness of her mother’s hair. 

She slid her hand along her mother’s 
arm to the white knight, moving it for 
her. “There—it’s check.” All done 
quickly, all with the sureness she felt 
inside, that she wanted her mother to 
feel. 

“Must you, Callie?” And her mother 
meant, must you stand around that gym 


‘Copyright 1948 by the Crowell-Collier 
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and wait for some boy to ask you to 
dance . . . dance with girls . . . and 
come home alone? 

“Of course I must, all the girls do.” 

“Well...” Her father moved a bishop 
in front of his king. He leaned back 
from the table, watching them through 
the smoke from his pipe. “You haven't 
got me yet, girls.” His hair stood up in 
curly little red peaks. Her father’s hair 
—the reason that her own curled so 
much. Callie wished for a minute that 
she had inherited, instead, her mother’s 
sleek dark cap. Then her father grinned 
at her and she grinned back. 

And her mother smiled, the crinkling 
smile that almost hid her eyes. “All 
right, Callie, I won't say anything 
more.” 

“Have fun .. 
trailed after her. 

“Yes, have a good time,” her moth- 
er’s voice called. 

Callie ran down the walk and all the 


-” Her father’s words 


way to Dort’s house. Dort was outside 


waiting for her. 
“You're late.” 
“Not very. You look so nice tonight, 


dashing past them in the dark, yelling, 
“Hi, Callie! . . . Hi, Dort!” 

The high school building was just 
around the corner. The faded brick and 
dirty stone were a mere darkness to- 
night — darkness between the exciting 
brightly lit windows. 

Sue and Ellen Collins and Kate were 
waiting for Callie and Dort just inside 
the heavy doors. “Hurry up!” Sue said. 
“Or there won't be any seats left.” 

They ran down the worn wooden 
steps, their feet clattering. In the hall 
below, millingscrowds were calling and 
laughing. 

Callie untied her scarf and put it in 
her pocket with her gloves. She ran her 
hand over the long curve of her hair as 
if it might have curled up in just that 
little while. And then she thought she 
saw Jeanne Barclay up ahead in the 
crowd. “Is there a college vacation?” 
she asked Dort. “Isn’t that Jeanne?” 

Dort craned her head up over a man’s 
shoulder. “It is!” she said. “And she’s 
got two boys with her. Two visiting 
boys.” She took Callie’s arm and Sue’s, 
somehow pulled them so that when they 


She Wouldn't Forget 


Dort. You look wonderful. Really.” Of 

“course she couldn’t tell in the dark. She 
didn’t even know what Dort was wear- 
ing. But she took her friend’s arm in 
hers as they started down the street. 
She held it tightly, warmly, as if she 
could give Dort some of her own hap- 
piness, her feeling that tonight anything 
might happen. 

“We're going to beat Colfax,” she 
said. “Both in the prelims and the main 
game. And the Colfax boys are going 
to stay for the dance. They’re all going 
to dance with us.” 

“Dream on,” Dort said. “Don’t wake 
up. And don’t wake me up either.” But 
she wasn’t frowning. Callie could see 
her face quite clearly as they passed 
under a street light—thin and darkly 
olive, with just the edge of her black 
hair showing under her red scarf. Dort’s 
face was really beautiful when she was, 
in spite of herself, thinking of some- 
thing nice that might happen. Perhaps, 
as Callie’s mother said, a girl’s attrac- 
tiveness wasn’t half so much in each 
feature adding up—hair and skin and 
figure —as it was in the feeling she had 
inside. 

And tonight both she and Dort had 
that feeling. As they walked along 
faster gangs of the younger boys kept 


By Helen Rydell 


entered the gym they were just behind 
Jeanne and her escorts. 

Callie tried to imagine what it would 
be like to be Jeanne, to walk swinging 
and confident. along the edge of the 
floor between two tall boys who looked 
around a little—at the gym and at the 
people finding seats in the stands—but 
who kept looking at you between them. 
To be able to watch the game just as 
a game and not keep wondering about 
the dance afterward. Wondering, half 
afraid, even if part of you had a sure- 
ness. 

Jeanne’s gray fur coat was resting 
lightly on her shoulders. Her straight 
black hair was long and shining. Callie 
saw the softly curled bangs as Jeanne 
turned to climb over the first row of 
the stands. 

“Let's sit behind them,” Dort whis- 
pered. “If we go up that aisle we can 
slide in.” 

“What about the other girls?” Callie 
looked over her shoulder. She saw Sue 
hurrying back to Kate and Ellen, the 
three of them stopping to talk to some 
of the boys. Callie didn’t know who 
they were; she could only see the backs 
of their heavy woolen shirts, 

“They get boys to dance with them, 
don’t they?” Dort had looked back too. 
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“They don't have to have everything. 
Come on.” 

“All right.” She ran up the aisle in 
back of Dort, crowding with her into 
the narrow little space that was really 
only one seat. 

“Isn't this wonderful?” Dort said. 
“We can watch Jeanne all during the 
game and listen to what she savs. We 
can hear her line, Callie.” 

But Jeanne didn’t have any line. She 
was sitting between the two boys, turn- 
ing the leaves of the program. “This 
Curtis boy,” she said. “He’s Fran Curtis’ 
little brother. You know Fran — she’s in 
our French class. And Butch Holloway 
is another of the gang that grew up 
shooting baskets on Curtis’ garage 
door.” 

“Nice...” one of the boys said, the 
one with hair as black as Jeanne’s. “This 
coming back to a small town and know 
ing everybody . . . all the dirt.” 

“It is nice.” Jeanne smiled up at him. 
“That's why I brought vou and Bill 
home with me to see a few grass roots.” 

While she was talking she took Bill's 
arm, made him lean close so he wouldn't 
feel they were saying anything he 
couldn't hear too. She turned from one 
to the other, keeping them, always, a 
group of three and not two people with 
an odd one left over. 

Sometimes. after the B-squad game 
began, Callie couldn't hear all they were 
saying. The game was noisy and people 
kept coming in. She leaned forward and 
once Jeanne’s hair brushed against her 
face, delicately soft, fine and fragrant. 
Jeanne must have felt it; she ran her 
hand across the back of her neck. She 
ilmost turned around, but just then a 
Coltax guard took the ball and made 
a long shot that put them ahead and 
she grabbed Bill's arm instead. 

She said, “Now watch little Jimmy 
Devens, he’s number seven. Mack... 
watch him.” 

They watched Jimmy Devens and 
Red Walters make three baskets. And 
Callie watched Jeanne and Mack and 
Bill. She knew just how Jeanne felt in- 
side. She wanted to keep sharing the 
feeling with Jeanne so it wouldn't go 
away, so that at the dance she could 
still have it, could—maybe—handle two 
boys at once, the way Jeanne was doing. 
Perhaps both Snapper and Butch would 
ask her to dance and she would turn 
from one to the other. She would say 
carefully 

“Ye . . . av! We won!” Dort was 
pounding her enthusiastically; everyone 
was standing. clapping and yelling as 
the B-squad went off the floor. Callie 
hadn’t even seen the end of the game. 

“You were right,” Dort said in her 
ear. “Maybe you'll be right about every- 
thing. Ye . . . ay, Snapper! Ye... ay, 

(Continued on page 28) 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO-IF YOU HAD 
A DATE FOR A PROM, AND SOMEONE 
YOU LIKED BETTER ASKED YOU? 
That’s the question we tossed to the 
girls this week. 

The boys were meanwhile tangling 
with: WHAT WOULD YOU DO—IF 
YOUR GIRL BROKE A DATE WITH 
YOU, AND THEN SHOWED UP AT A 
DANCE WITH SOMEONE ELSE? | 

According to the letters on our desk, 
the girls are almost unanimously op- 
posed to the breaking of dates. Read 
and take heart, men. Our masculine 
readers were less unanimous in their 
opinions on what to do about the gals 
who do break dates. Read and be warned, 
girls. 


THE GIRLS SAY... 


I'd keep my first date. I think it’s the 
height of rudeness to break a date in 
order to accept another. If a girl tried 
that too often, she’d find herself defi- 
nitely out. No boy wants to run the risk 
of playing second fiddle. 

Diane Scott-Smith 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 


There is only one courteous thing for 
a girl to do. That is to explain that she 
is sorry, but that she has already ac- 
cepted an invitation. She should be sure 
not to say or infer anything uncom- 
plimentary about the boy with whom 
she is going. 
Barbara Wieczorowski 
Evanston (ill.) Township H. S. 


I would refuse the second invitation, 
but I would let the second boy know 
that I would have liked to have gone 
with him. Then, I would make a real 
effort to enjoy myself with the first boy. 

Another thing—I wish boys would 
ask a girl far enough in advance so that 
the girl hasn’t a date for the night the 
boy has in mind. 


Anita Roberts 
Hamstead (Md.) H. S. 


If I knew the secend boy had not 
asked me sooner because of unavoid- 
able circumstances, and that the first 
boy didn’t mind and could get another 
date (and, also, that it would be pos- 
sible for me to inform the first boy of 
my change in plans at least a week 
before the prom), then perhaps I 
would break the first date. Under these 


circumstances, I don’t think the first 
boy would mind, and would under- 
stand that I was fond of him, but per- 
haps had a deeper concern for the sec- 
ond boy. 


Norma Lee Taylor 
High Point (N. C.) H. S. 


I'd go with the first boy. Of course, 
the big night might not be so exciting 
and memorable without “dreamboat,” 
but what gal wouldn’t have a fair time 
hanging on the arm of a character, who 
in plain daylight is pretty ordinary, but 
on prom night suddenly shoots up into 
a swell fellow, giving her the best kind 
of time possible. 

We shouldn’t forget that boys have 
feelings, and girls can hurt them. It’s 
really hard for some fellows to save 
money to rent a “monkey’ suit,” buy 
flowers, and feed their dates, who look 
exceedingly frail, but in reality have 
the appetites of saber-toothed tigers. 

Let’s hope that someday fellows and 
gals will size each other up and decide 
that an even break is due on both sides. 


Mary Rose Delaney 
Albany, New York 


o 


I'd go ahead and go with the first 
boy, but would die a thousand deaths 
all during the prom. 

Stella Rader 
Niangua (Mo.) H. S. 


I would not accept the second boy, 
because if he had liked me well enough, 
he should have asked me earlier. He 
probably thought I would break my 
date just to get a chance to go with 
him. Some boys think they can date any 
girls they want any time. 


Joyce Sharp 
Savoy (Texas) H. S. 


I'd probably yield to temptation and 
go with my favorite, thus gaining the 
emnity of the first and perhaps the con- 


tempt of the second. The best way to 
deal with such cireumstances is to avoid 
them entirely by not accepting a date 
with “just any boy” until you're sure of 
“favorite boy’s” intentions. 

Marion Nelson 

Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


If I really liked the second fellow, 
I would explain to the first that this 
might be my chance to go steady with 
the second fellow who asked me. 


- Margaret Shearer 
lock Haven (Pa.) H. S. 


I would stick to my original date. I 
did once, and I’m not sorry, because 
I'm still friends with both boys and on 
much better terms than ever with the 
boy I really wanted to date. 


Helen Otten 
Washington (N. J.) H. S. 


I would go with the first boy and tell 
the other boy to ask me again soon for 
another date. I thipk if he really liked 
me, he would understand. 


Jeffie Cooper 
Melbourne (Ark.) H. S. 


I would go with the boy who asked 
me first. But there is no reason why 
some of my time at the dance couldn’t 
be spent with the more desirable boy. 
I could solve matters easily by suggest- 
ing to the latecomer that he escort one 
of my dateless friends to the dance. 
I might further suggest that we double 
date. 


Kent Hubbard 
High Point (N. C.) H. S. 


I would tell the boy that I was sorry, 
but that I already had plans for the 
prom—but that I didn’t have a date for 
the Spring Dance at the Club. 

Mildred Settles 
New Palestine (Ind.) H. S. 

I would tell the second boy I had a 
date. A girl should think how she'd feel 
if the situation were reversed. - 


Cathryn Hoppe 
North Phoenix H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE BOYS SAY... 


I would act as if nothing had hap- 
pened. As the old saying goes, “It’s a 
woman's privilege to change her mind.” 
I might ask the girl for a dance and 
comment on how nice-looking her es- 
cort was. After all, the time might come 
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when I might want to break a date—for 
a nicer girl. 

Frank Orhtman 

Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


Frankly, when I first saw her, I 
would be so mad I couldn't or wouldn't 
do anything. I don’t think I would make 
a scene, although I do think the girl 
should have been considerate enough 
to tell me what she intended to do after 
she broke our date. Next time I would 
be more careful whom I date. 


Earl N. Bradley 
Cambridge (Md.) H. S. 


Most boys would walk over and poke 
her escort in the nose. I wouldn't! No, 
Id congratulate her for putting some- 
thing over on me! 


James Henderson 
Pius X! H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


T would naturally feel hurt and em- 
barrassed. However, that would not be 
uny excuse for me to sulk. I would try 
to act natural and concentrate on mak 
ing the evening pleasant for the girl 
1 had taken in place of my first date. 


. 


Sabatino J. Castellani 
Lansford (Pa.) Public H. S. 


1 would still be friendly, but 1 would 
not date her tor quite a while. 


Bob Kubale 
Reedsville (Wis.) H. S. 


There would be nothing I could do. 
I wouldn't like it much, but I know that 
a girl who is old enough to accept a 
date is also old enough to break it. 


Gilbert Lancelot Raiford 
Fessenden Academy, Martin, Fla 


I am particularly interested in this 
situation, because [ve been in it! A girl 
once broke a prom date with me, giving 
the excuse that she had no gown. She 
showed up at the prom all right—with 
another guy. But I have noticed that 
her actions brought her no luck as the 
fellow she went to the prom with has 
never dated her since. 

My advice to other bovs is: vou 
should realize that when a girl breaks 
a date and then goes with someone else. 
she is certainly giving vou the brush- 
off. If she went out with vou betore, it 
was only for what vou could give her. 
She obviously doesn't care for vou any 
more than my “money-cat” did for me. 
Unless a girl has a good excuse for 
breaking a date (which I admit some 
do), don’t date her: again. 

Paul Anellette 
St. Dominic H. S., Lewiston, Maine 


I would go on having fun with the 
gang as if nothing had happened, and 
she would find out she wasn’t as im 
portant as she thought she was. 


Walter Pasicznyk 
Belfield (N. Dak.) H. S. 


I would think that I was pretty lucky 
not to have gotten mixed up with a girl 
like her. 

Edward Golden 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N.Y. 


In our school if a girl did this to any 
bov, she would be an outcast in the 
school society for at least one 01 
maybe two weeks, and some people 
would never forgive her. This is a crime 
worse than treason! 


Jerry Mills and Jack Dicky 
Forest-Grove (Ore.) Union H. S$ 


I would just let her go, and then 
about a month later, | would ask hei 
tor another date and not show up. 


Bob Schachtner 
Huntley (ill.) H. S. 


NEXT JAM SESSION 


Our “Jam Session” question for next 
time is: WHAT WOULD YOU DO— if 
a new student wanted to join a club 
of which vou were a member, and the 
other club members argued to vote him 
down for what you considered “snob- 
bish” reasons—because he didn’t wear 
smooth clothes, he lived in a poor see- 
tion of town, his parents were “foreign. 
ers.” ete, 

Write down your opinions and mail 
them not later than Feb. 20. t0 Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. Sign vour letters 
with name and school address. 


“ay Head 











How fo fix a tiff in a jiff! 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That's no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Mode! Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn't help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 
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Youll “he 


Waterman's 





new Crusader/ 


YEZPEBMAPE 





® Voted the greatest $5 
pen in °48 —Waterman’s 
new Crusader for °49 

is an even greater value! 


@ Notice the smart two- 
tone Lumalloy cap that 
locks on—no threads! See 
how gracefully the barrel 
tapers to a modern 
hooded point—big enough 
for real writing. Try, 

just try, to equal the value. 


@ See Waterman’s °49 
Crusader at your dealer 
now—in 4 beautiful colors, 
styles for “him” or “her.” 


$9 


YOUNG 
WRITERS f 


Win cash prizes for 
your stories, 

essays, poems. Congest 

sponsored by Waterman’s. 

Write for rules... Scho- 

lastic Writing Awards 
7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, 
N.Y. 


50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle holds 

3 full ozs... . sells at 15¢. . . gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ bottles. 


| To other pon wniles ke a 
Waterman's 





CAREER CLUB 


Shopping for a “Special” School 


" HE IDEAL high-school fresh- 
man,” Vera Barlow explained to 


the Career Clubbers, “knows 
which course he’s going to take all 
through high school. If he’s college- 
bound, he'll take the general, college- 
prep course. If he’s interested in busi- 
ness and commercial work, he may take 
the commercial course. Or he may 
choose to take one of the vocationa! 
courses in shop work. 

“Let’s take the case of Al Waters, a 
freshman who prefers working with 
tools, rather than with facts and figures,” 
Vera suggested. “Al should investigate 
the shop courses here at Jefferson High 
— woodworking, auto repairing, print- 
ing, machine-shop work. He can major 
in shop work and at the same time 
take a large number of general subjects 
— math, history, English, etc. Al may 
be able to secure enough shop work 
right here at Jefferson High to qualify 
him for a shop job upon graduation.” 

“However, if Al feels that he won't 
receive enough shop training here, he 
can speak to his advisor about. trans- 
ferring to the big public high school 
downtown — Allison Technical and Vo- 
cational High — which has a few re- 
quired courses in such basic subjects 
as math and English, and a great num- 
ber of beginning and advanced courses 
in all types of shop work. A. T. and V. 
also has many special courses for girls 
who wish to specialize in dressmaking, 
beauty culture, interior decorating, etc. 

“Any student in the city can go to 
Allison Technical and Vocation High 
free, if the high school in the student’s 
neighborhood feels that he’d profit 
more from such specialized training 
than he would from the more general 
curriculum in his neighborhood school.” 

“What about me?” Bob McKenzie 
raised his hand. “I’m a senior and didn’t 
make up my mind until this year that I 
wanted to be an airplane mechanic. 
Naturally, I haven’t taken the courses 
that I'll need to qualify for a job.” 


Special Schools 

“Your problem is to find the right 
‘special school’ to go to after gradua- 
tion,” Vera said. 

“By special schools,” she continued, 
“I. mean trade schools — such as those 
which specialize in mechanical training, 
commercial art, radio repair, etc.; busi- 
ness schools which offer one to two-year 
courses in clerical work; hospital schools 


Pan American World “Airways Photo 
Child-care course is one of many Pan 
American World Airways gives would-be 
stewardesses during their five weeks of 
ground school. The girls also take courses 
in first-aid, meteorology, handling of travel 
papers, and preparation of meals aloft. 


which have three-year courses to train 
nurses; and various types of short 
courses offered by business organiza- 
tions to train employees—such as an 
airline’s school for stewardesses.” 

“Most of those schools cost money,” 
Dick Varnum argued. “Why can’t Bob 
come back to Jefferson High and take 
post-graduate work in airplane mechan- 
ics? Or why can’t he take his shop work 
at Allison at no cost?” 

“He can, if he likes,” Vera agreed. 
“He might even take a job in the day 
time, and go to some public night 
school.” 

“If Bob were interested in secretarial 
work, commercial art, etc., I'd advise 
him to go to the Junior College to inves- 
tigate its two-year courses. J. C. is 
owned by the city’s public school sys- 
tem and tuition is very reasonable. It’s 
like taking grades 13 and 14 right here 
at school. 

“Junior College takes two types of 
students: (1) those who wish to com- 
plete their knowledge of a vocation in 
two years after high school and (2) 
those who want to live at home and do 
the first two years of their four-year 
college education. 

“Bob might also consider some type 
of home-study or correspondence course. 
Reputable home-study schools sell cor- 
respondence courses in many fields. 
(Write to the National Home Study 
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Council, 839 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for information. )” 

“May I say something?” Dick Var- 
mum asked. 

“Of course,” Vera smiled. 

“My cousin Jim paid $275 for one of 
those home-study courses that a high- 
pressure salesman talked him into buy- 
ing. Jim received a whole shelf full of 
hooks on banking, trade, etc. Jim read 

a few chapters in one book. And there 
the rest sit on the book shelf; they do 
look nice, but...” 

“A very good point,” Vera’ said. “It’s 
not easy to make yourself complete a 
home-study course. Be sure you really 
will do the work before you pay out 
money to some high-sounding institute.” 


Seniors, Beware! 


“You're stealing my speech,” laughed 
Hap Romano. “Seniors, beware. The 
racket-school season is approaching. 
Agents will be around to sign you for 
correspondence, business, and trade- 
school courses. These salesmen may hint 
that you'll receive a civil-service or 
ther job upon completion of their 
course. Beware of any school which 
makes you sign w contract and pay a 
deposit to enroll. 

“Vera indirectly has mentioned some 
of the yardsticks for judging business, 
trade, and vocational schools. Here is a 
list of questions to ask yourself before 
entering such a school.” 

1. Is there a public school which 
gives the same courses? 

2. Is the trade school an approved 
school? There’s a council of master 
barbers which approves barber schools. 
Your State Board of Nurse Examiners 
will give you a list of accredited nurs- 
ing schools. If you want to know about 
any school in your area, write to the 
State Director of Vocational Education 
in your state capital. He'll tell you what 
organization passes on the type of 
school you're interested in. 

3. What kind of a teaching staff does 
the school have? How well-trained are 
the teachers? One “business college” 
with 175 students had only two in- 
structors on its “faculty” — the owner 
who spent most of his time drumming 
up business, and an indifferently-trained 
former secretary. They were assisted by 
“advanced students.” 

4. Are the school’s equipment and 
buildings up to date and adequate? The 
two-teacher school mentioned above 
had one typewriter for every 12 students 
taking typewriting. That didn’t give 
each student enough time for practice. 
Of course, this school was unusually 
bad. Most private schools have good 
faculties and adequate modern equip- 
ment. 

5. Does the school have a reputation 
for placing most of its graduates? Does 
it find part-time jobs for students? 


6. How much does the complete 
course cost? Tuition? Other fees? Books? 
“One of the best ways to investigate a 
school,” Hap concluded, “is to visit it. 
Sit in on some classes; listen to the 
teachers; talk to the students; visit the 
placement office; and read the school’s 
catalogue. 
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“Choosing the right school is more 
important than buying a new suit or 
coat. Shop around thoroughly to get 
the most for your time and money.” 

WruaM Fave, Vocational Editor 

Next week: Sandy Harris and Ray 
Celek discuss apprenticeship-training 
courses. 








INVITATION TO OUR 
FUTURE FABRIC DESIGNERS 


You may be one of the talented teen-agers whose design will 
become a famous AMER-MILL fabric! 


We invite you to visit the REGIONAL EXHIBITION of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS at your nearest co-sponsor 
store.* After you have viewed the “Achievement Key” 
winning-designs of local art students, stroll over to the Piece 
Goods Department and see the prints of AMER-MILL, worked 


in wonderful silks and rayons. 


Next year you'll see Student Designs in AMER-MILL prints, 
and many may be chosen from your own regional exhibition! 
We hope you have entered Awards Classification 10, spon- 
sored by American Silk Mills—and that you may be a lucky 
national“winner who becomes a future fabric designer of 


mer-mill 
Sa fabrics 


*Co-sponsor stores are listed on page 18 of your art teacher's 


1949 Rules Booklet. 


AMERICAN SILK MILLS - 


1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 





SENIORS irredtco's hows Beoe: 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, t- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 


James C. Boudreau, Deon, Biklyn 5, MN. Y. 











: Sterling $i! 

Yasas Aavresvte f a ag & BADG 
112A Fulton St New Y » w.Y¥. 
Prices subject yy "20¢% Federal Tax 
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CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Feshien 
{/ \ilwstretion + Interior 
Decoretion - 
Ar |? - e Cf, ciel et 
Wivstration + Drawing + Painting. 
Day, Eve., Set. end Sun. Classes. 
Write fer free Ceteleg 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE, Cmcase 3, Rimes 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 





FINE ARTS 








By 
George! 


S MY faithful readers—both of 

A them—well know, all my _ basket- 

ball hymns this season have been 

in praise of the famous college stars, 

players like Ed Macauley, Ralph Beard, 
and Tony Lavelli. 

So it’s about time I crooned some- 
thing pretty about the greatest player 
of them all—big George Mikan, of the 
Minneapolis Lakers pro team. To men 
who know their dribbles best, 6-foot- 
10-inch George is the most valuable 
piece of real estate in basketball. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop him. As I write this, he is averag- 
ing an amazing 28 points a game! And 
it isn’t because the opposition is weak— 
he plays against the greatest pros in the 
world—or because he heaves the ball 
every time he lays hands on it, as too 
many “stars” do. 

Big George seldom shoots when he 
can pass. But when he does pivot for a 
shot, the opposing coaches begin to 
pray. For Mikan is a dead-eve with 
either hand. He also owns a nice set 
shot and is murder on tap-ins. 

Although George is tall enough to 
eat off a mantelpiece, he is no goon. 
He runs and shoots with all the grace 
of a six-footer, and is smart as a fox 
in the “bucket.” That's why the Lakers 
pay him $17,500 a season—all time rec- 
ord salary for a basketball player. 


Acme 


George Mikan, scorer de luxe 


George hails from Joliet, Illinois, and 
did all his college playing for DePaul 
University, where he was All-Ameri- 
can in 1944 and 45. He still holds a 
dozen Madison Square Garden records 
for scoring. 

In the 1945 national invitation 
tournament, Big George dunked 53 
points against Rhode Island State, 33 
points against West Virginia, and 34 
points against Bowling Green! 

All you fellows who think you can 
never get anywhere in basketball be- 
cause of faulty vision can learn a thing 
or two from Mikan. George can hardly 
see without his glasses and wears them, 
taped to his ears, every time he plays. 

A couple of columns ago [| listed the 
10 high school basketball teams which 
chalked up the best records in the land 
last season. No mention was made of 


High Point (N C.) High, and Anne 


Shipwash, a loyal Black Bison rooter, 
wants to know why: 

“Last year we won the state title 
and completed the season undefeated in 
North Carolina play. Our only loss was 
to Greenville, S. C., by only one point. 
We beat the freshmen teams of David- 
son, Duke, and the U. of North Caro- 
lina, and finished the season with a 
record of 28 wins and 1 loss. That cer- 
tainly topped the records of some of 
the teams you listed.” 

Anne, honey, you're as right as Bob 
Feller’s pitching arm. Still, I’m innocent. 
Someone from your state association 
office, obviously a spy from South Caro- 
lina, told me that High Point’s record 
was 22 and 2. 

Every time I listen to Bill Stern I fee] 
like trading in my radio for a bath mat 
or something. Did you ever hear a guy 
who could pump so much hot air into a 
little germ of truth? 

“Did you know,” Stern will ask dra- 
matically, his great voice throbbing like 
an over-heated motor, “that George 
Poschner lay in no-man’s land, a bullet 
in his brain, with no legs?” (No, old 
man, I didn’t.) And before you can 
snap out of your trance, Stern will 
switch the program to a hospital and 
Poschner—ALIVE—will talk to you. 

“Ah, yes,” he will continue, brood- 
ingly, “there are many strange stories 
about the lives of fighters—strange and 
incredible tales.” Then he will spin 
some weird story, building up to that 
breathless climax when he will an- 
nounce triumphantly, “ . and that 
fighter’s name was—JACK DEMPSEY!” 

We understand that Hollywood is 
now making a movie of Stern’s life. 
They'll have to give away a set of 
matched Cadillacs to.get me into the 
house when that picture comes around. 


—HerMaAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








olen the HIGGINS scnorastic AWARDS” 


63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 


SPONSORED FOR 20 YEARS BY THE MAKERS 


OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS THE 


in competition in any of these fields: 


FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
BLACK INKS—CARTOONING— MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to 


Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


sin HIGGINS INE CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


MAMMCOMMAND DECISION 
(M-G-M. Produced by Sidney 
Franklin and Gottfried Rein- 
hardt. Directed by Sam Wood.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen M-G-M's 
Command Decision as their Movie-ol- 
the-Month for February. Based on the 
stage play by William Wister Haines; 
Command Decision tells the story of a 
dramatic War-time decision that must be 
made by a small group of top Air Force 
“brass.” ~ 

The film, with an all-male cast, is 
noteworthy for excellent char- 
acterization and for the adult way in 
which it examines the political and emo- 
tional pressures that shape the strategy 
of a war. 

Pivot man in the problem presented 
is Brigadier General “Casey” Dennis 
Clark Gable), commandant of a U. S. 
air base in England. Dennis has dis- 
covered that the Germans are develop- 
ing a new fighter plane superior to any- 
thing the U. S. Air Force has. Dennis 
helieves that if these planes are put into 
production, the Allies will be knocked 
out of the sky and an invasion of the 
continent will be impossible. To prevent 
what he believes may mean the loss of 
the war, Dennis must order the imme- 
diate bombing of three German cities 
where the new fighters are being built. 

These bombing missions are so peri- 
lous, necessitating flights far into the 
interior of Germany, that Dennis knows 
his project means the sacrifice of dozens 


some 


Generals (Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon, and Brian Donlevy) inspect records 
set by new German fighter plane. A “command decision” is in order. | West Springfield, Massachusetts 


of bombers and hundreds of men in the 
space of a week. 

He also knows that the staggering 
losses involved will arouse Congres- 
sional groups in Washington and per- 
haps cause a cut in desperately needed 
Air Force appropriations. War-corre- 


spondents who do not know the “top- } 


secret” reason for these hazardous mis- 
will interpret the 
bungling or heartless decision on his 
part. The morale of his flyers may crack, 
and his whole reputation may be 
jeopardized to the point of his being re- 
called to Washington. 

In spite of the odds against him, Den- 
nis, left to his own devices, -would not 
hesitate to order the necessary mis- 
sions. But Major General Kane (Walter 
Pidgeon). Dennis’ superior officer, pres- 
sures for a_post- 
ponement of the 
crucial decision. 

Unlike Dennis, 
who is concerned 
only with effective 
= military strategy, 


sions losses as a 


z 
= 
Ss 


OVIE OF THE MONT 
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Movie - of - the - Month 
Seal for February is 
awarded to M-G-M 
for Command Decision 


Kane is the sort of 
military man who 
feels one must play 
politics with peo- 


ple who can be 
helpful to the future of the Air Corps. 
In this difficult role of a likeable com- 
mander who is afraid to risk unpopular- 
ity with the people whose support he 
needs, Walter Pidgeon gives what is 
the and interesting char- 
acterization in the film. His performance 
points up sharply the difficulty of eff- 
ciently executing a war—or any large 
undertaking that depends upon political 
The generals’ conflict 
makes an absorbing, moving story that 
is told with rare honesty and conviction. 

In addition to Gable and Pidgeon, 
fine performances are delivered by Van 
Johnson, Brian Donlevy, John Hodiak, 
Charles Bickford, and Edward Arnold. 


best most 


considerations. 





Additional 


prizes worth 


over $2 200 


Winners in the Scholastic Art Awards 
Contest can add to their winnings 
without extra effort by submitting 
their entries on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and “Boards. These papers 
help you get your best results, as 
they do famous professional artists 
throughout the country. 


$15 extra...jor the winners of any 
of the Ist prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


| 810 extra...jor the winners oj any 


of the 2nd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore, 


S85 extra...jfor the winners of any 
of the 3rd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore. 


What's more...each cash prize win- 
ner and each honorable mention 
winner u ill receive @ pac et of 
Strathmore papers, with value 


over $5. 


| Total number of possible 


extraawards ....... 


Total value of possible 


extra prizes ....... . $2920 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write Dept. S3 today for free Sample Book. 


STRATHMORE 


Artist Papers & Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company 





t's tailor-ma de, 
/ it fits best 


Whatever the article may be, 
the best way to make it fit your 


requirements is to get it made- 
to-order. 

Whether it’s a suit, a dress, 
or a magazine, it will serve you 
best if it’s made for you. 

Your magazine, SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, is tailor-made 
by a staff of experts. 

It has regular features planned 
by a teacher advisory board and 
our editorial staff . . . planned 
to fit the needs of your class- 
room work. 

In addition, there are: sports, 
Boy dates Girl, movies, laughs, 
Sharps and Flats, short story, 
and other departments for your 
personal interests. 


That’s why, when you vote for 
a classroom magazine, we sug- 


gest you vote for your magazine 
... SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 


Scholastic 
Magazines 


7 EAST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





She Wouldn’t Forget 
(Continued from page 21) 


Butch!” The regular teams were run- 
ning out on the floor, lining up to prac- 
tice making baskets. 

Callie yelled too. She gave the “sky- 
rocket” louder than anyone around 
them, so loud that Jeanne’s Bill turned 
around to look at her. 

He had a long thin face and brown 
hair; he wasn’t very good looking until 
he smiled and then something warm, 
something inviting, made Callie smile 
back at him. And Dort nudged her. 
“He’s cute,” she whispered. 

The referee blew his whistle. Snap- 
per and the Colfax center jumped and 
the main game started. 

From the first, the game was close. 
At the half the score was tied and ex- 
citement ran through everyone in the 
gym. Cheer leaders from both teams 
kept the crowd yelling, building up 
more tension. 

The home team fanned out from its 
tight little circle. Mopping their faces 
and necks once more before they threw 
the towels to little Sammy Miller, just 
for a minute they were five separate 
boys standing on the gym floor, instead 
of a complete team. Callie hadn’t no- 
ticed before how different they were— 
Snapper so tall and thin; Butch not 
so tall, built wide and heavy; Eddie 
Reynolds so little he could have stood 
under Snapper’s arm, little and wiry 
and fast. 

They were the boys who might ask 
her to dance, especially if they won 
the game. When they didn’t miss too 
many shots to discuss endlessly in the 
locker room they came over to the girls’ 
side of the gym sooner. And they danced 
with anyone, because they felt good. 


And they had to win, they just had 
to. Callie gripped Dort’s arm, held it 
tight against her. They sat tensely 
watching the Colfax team make basket 
after basket. Tenseness lay in the air 
so thickly, Callie could feel it pressing 
against her, curdling her excitement, 
her sureness, to a roiling disbelief in 
her team and in herself. 

But then the boys came back to- 
ward the Colfax basket. They padded 
swiftly up and down the floor, their 
shoes making dull thumps, their cries 
hoarse, the yells from the stands sharply 
urging them on. They evened the score; 
they put it ahead. By three points. By 
five, seven. And the clock on the wall 
gave them only two more minutes to 
play. 

They couldn't lose now, Callie 
couldn’t lose. She jumped up in un- 
bearable bursting excitement. She 
pounded Dort’s shoulder, Bill’s shoulder 
in front of her, Jeanne’s shoulder . . . 


and the gray coat slid silently through 
the bare spines of the stands to the 
floor. 

Callie was paralyzed with embarrass. 
ment. She said, “Oh . . . I'm so sorry, 
I'll get it.” She eluded Bill’s arm reach- 
ing for her; she paid no attention to 
his words, “Let it go... wait... the 
game's nearly over.” 

Twisting and squirming, she dropped 
to the floor and as she stooped for the 
coat, as she raised its silky softness, her 
sweater caught on a loose*jagged splin- 
ter. She heard it rip. And all at the 
same time she was trying to pull free, 
hand the coat up to Bill, reach for 
Dort’s hand and squeeze herself back 
up to her seat. 

She was there finally. Bill put the 
coat across Jeanne’s shoulders, and 
Jeanne turned to say, “You shouldn't 
have bothered, but thanks . . . why it’s 
Callie Mathews, isn’t it? Hello there, 
Callie...oh...” 


Ix a sudden roar the game was over. 
People poured down from the stands, 
across the floor. Callie and Dort, their 
coats in their arms; hurried down the 
aisle to get away from Jeanne. From 
Bill and Mack. 

“But they’re looking for you,” Dort 
said. 

“I don’t care. I don’t want to see 
them.” Callie’s legs were trembling, her 
throat was dry and aching. She would 
have gladly disappeared forever. To be 
so stupid, to knock Jeanne’s coat 
through the stands. And then, like a 
silly child, to climb down after it so 
fast, spoil the end of the game for 
everyone around her. 

It didn’t matter that they’d won the 
game, that in the hall everyone was 
jubilant and happy, the girls not mad 
because she and Dort had sneaked away 
from them. 

“What happened to your sweater, 
Callie?” Sue asked in the washroom. 

“She ripped it,” Dort answered as 
she pushed in the ragged edges of the 
tear, concealing it as well as possible. 
She helped Callie comb her hair in the 
back. 

But it all seemed hopeless to Callie. 
The heat and the excitement had made 
her hair a mass of unmanageable curls. 
Her face had no tender happy glow, 
only the ugly red of embarrassment. 
Callie could feel awkardness §stiffen- 
ing her whole body, making her smile 
rigid. The gray sweater didn’t make her 
look any slimmer. 

She didn’t want to go back to the 
gym, to stand around and watch every- 
body else dance. She didn’t even want 
to dance with one of the girls—she'd 
probably knock somebody down. 

But Dort was on tiptoe with eager- 
ness. Dort still believed that because 
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mural rifle tournament—with free awards to 
each quarter-finalist? Here is your chance. You 
may have your school enrolled in the Scholastic 
Intramural Rifle Tournaments —a tournament 
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@ See your coach or athletic director. Have 
him fill out the coupon below, and we'll take 
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7 & 12 St, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me full details on enrolling my 
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followed his lead automatically. He was 
saying, “You youngsters move too fast 
for an old man like me. Why, you dis- 


appeared under those stands before I” 


knew Jeanne’s coat had fallen through. 
And what did that make me? I was 
supposed to be taking care of the girl.” 

“I guess I'd almost sort of knocked 
you half out too, hadn’t I? With all my 
pounding.” 

They were laughing together, doing 
a wonderful new step Callie had never 
tried before, but Bill guided her steps 
perfectly. “You don’t dance like such 
an old man,” she said. 

“Tl let you in on a secret.” Bill was 
talking against her hair. “I'm not half 
so old as I look. As a matter of fact, 
young lady, I’m not so very many birth- 
days ahead of you.” And he started to 
prove it, he danced her wildly around 
the floor. But surely and carefully, not 
even brushing against other couples. 

As she followed him with unexpected 
ease, Callie began to realize that she 
was actually dancing with a boy. A col- 
lege boy. And then another college boy. 
Because they were beside Jeanne and 
Mack when Snapper Curtis cut in on 
Jeanne and Mack took Callie in his 
arms. 

He said, “We can’t let Bill monopo- 
lize the prettiest girl on the floor. That 
is, the prettiest next to Jeanne.” 


Cau could only stare at him. She 
could only remember the way she'd 
looked in the washroom. But Mack 
meant it, he dropped her hand. for a 
minute to smooth her hajr back from 
her face. “Such a lovely little face, Cal- 
lie,” he said. “It’s going to give guys 
like me a lot of trouble one of these 
can 

He danced as well as Bill, whirling 
her to a stop, when the music ended, 
directly in front of Jeanne and Bill and 
Snapper and Butch Holloway. They 
were all talking about the game, con- 
gratulating the boys. And when the 
music started again Callie found herself 
dancing with Snapper. 

She didn’t have time to do more than 
look up at him and see that he had a 
nice smile, something like Bill’s, when 
Bill cut in. “The old man sort of started 
something, didn’t he? And now here 
comes Butch, we've got to fade.” 

He made a great business of keeping 
her away from Butch for as long as he 
could. Then Callie danced with Mack 
and with Bill again. And before she 
quite knew what was happening she 
was the most popular girl on the floor. 

She couldn’t believe it. She could 
look over Bill's shoulder—or Mack’s or 
Snapper’s—and see someone coming 
purposely toward her. She could dance 
each dance and between dances talk 
with Jeanne and whatever boys were 
around her. And still think it must be 


someone other than Callie Mathews who 
was having such a wonderful time. 
But it was she. Becoming used to the 
attention. Looking around the floor ex- 
pectantly, confidently, if she danced 
more than a few steps with Butch or 
Snapper or one of the Colfax boys. It 
was Callie Mathews, dancing a slow 
one with Snapper, dancing quietly in 
a dark corner and hearing Snapper say, 
“May I take you home tonight, Callie?” 


EFORE she could answer Bill had 
cut in. He smiled down at her. “Having 


‘ fun, Callie?” 


“Wonderful fun . . .” In the slow 
rhythm, the relaxed moment of being 
with Bill and not having to be bright, 
Callie understood quite suddenly that it 
was Bill who had given her this won- 
derful evening. Bill— and Jeanne and 
Mack. The three of them had kept the 
fun happening. At any sign of a slow-up 
they had closed in again. Jeanne once 
had left Mack in the middle of the floor 
so that he could cut in on her—and then 
Bill could—and bring the other boys 
after her again. 

They'd been bothered about the 
sweater incident; they’d stayed for the 
dance to make it up to her. The col- 
lege crowd didn’t, as a rule, stay after 
the game. And they'd given her so 
much more than just tonight. They'd 
given her all the other wonderful nights 
to come because, once a girl was as 
popular as she had been tonight, she 
was all set. Had anyone ever done any- 
thing so wonderful for anyone else? 

Callie felt a choking in her throat. 
She wanted to put her face against Bill’s 
nice shoulder and ory. The dark plaid 
blurred before her eyes, invitingly close, 
invitingly kind. 

And then he drew away from her. 
“Hey . . .” Bill said. “What gives with 
the tears?” 

“It’s just . . . I won't ever forget, 
Ry 

“Of course you won't.” Bill was twirl- 
ing her quickly now, the new song was 
fast and spirited. “I’m not the’ kind of 
a guy women do forget, especially when 
I won't let them.” 

Snapper cut in, saying, “You didn’t 
say, Callie. Will you go home with me 
or not?” 

“No.” And because Snapper’s face 
looked so disappointed, because when 
he didn’t smile he looked so very like 
Bill when Bill didn’t smile, she added, 
“Because I came with Dort—and I’m 
going home with Dort.” 

She didn’t know whether Snapper 
would line up one of the other boys 
for Dort. But it didn’t matter. If it didn’t 
happen that way tonight it would at 
the next dance, after the next game. 
Callie would see to that, wouldn’t forget 
how it was when a girl needed a little 
help in getting started. 
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Definitions 

Poise: The art of raising the evebrows 
instead of the roof. 

Tact: The unsaid part of what you 
think. 

Intuition: A instinct that 
tells a girl she is right whether she is 
or not. 


strange 


The Hunter's Call 


it Happens to the Best of Us - 

One day there came to a_psycho- 
analvst’s office a man of about 50. 
Doctor,” said he, “for the past. six 
months I've been so depressed that I 
could hardly refrain from ending it all. 
Isn't there something you could do tor 
me?” 

The doctor examined him caretully, 
and finally said: “Physically, | can find 
nothing wrong. But I'd like to ask you 
to do one thing. There’s a circus in 
town. I saw it last night, and [I want 
vou to promise me to go to that circus. 
It the clown who performs throughout 
the entire show doesn’t take you out of 
vour lethargy, I don’t believe anything 
can. He’s doing a wonderful work; he’s 
good for the soul.” 

lhe man smiled and shook his head. 
“Thanks, doctor, but I happen to be 
that clown.” 

Magazine Digest 


Skeptics 


A couple were contemplating a poster 
in front of a movie theater. “The most 
powerful drama ever portrayed. soul- 
stirring, heart-shaking, nerve-shattering 

. . the magic story of a wonderman 

” read the man. 

“Doesn't sound too bad, 

commented the woman. 


does it?” 


Coronet 





Ken Roth in Parade 
“All right, it's puppy love! 
But it’s a great puppy love!” 


31 


How to Beat the Bank 


A man entered a bank and wanted 
to borrow five dollars. He was told that 
the bank did not lend such small sums. 

“But lending money is your business, 
isn’t it?” he asked. The banker admitted 
that it was. 

“Well, I've got good security,” said 
the man, “and I want to borrow five 
dollars.” 

Finally the banker agreed to make 
the loan. When the note was drawn and 
the interest of 30 cents was paid. the 
man drew from his pocket $10,000 
worth of Government bonds and 
handed them over as security, Before 
the banker could recover from his as- 
tonishment, the man said, “Now this is 
something like it. Over at the other 
bank they wanted to charge me ten 
dollars just for a safe-deposit box to 
keep these things in.” 


Clasema 


Wifely Concern 
“Guess what, dear,” said the weather- 
man on arriving home, “I’ve been trans- 
terred to San Francisco.” 
“That’s good,” replied the little 
woman. “I’ve noticed the weather here 
doesn't agree with vou.” 


Figuratively Speaking 
Though they had never met B4, 
What cause had she 2 care? 
She loved him 10derly, because 
He was a 1,000,000aire. 


Canadian High News 


Hold That Partner! 


After a visit to dancing school, one 
mother advised her teen-aged daughter 
that she should not just dance silently 
like a totem pole; talking to her partner 
was also a part of the social picture. 

On a later visit the mother saw that. 
each time the music started, the same 
little boy tore across the Hoor, bowed 
to her daughter, and swept her away to 
the music. 

On the way home, the mother asked 
why the same lad chose her for every 
dance. 

“Oh, him!” her daughter explained. 
“I'm telling him a continued murder- 
mystery.” 


Magazine Digest 


Hi-Ho, William Tell 
My daughter has proved, to my great 


pride, ° 
To culture she’s clearly no stranger, 
The first in her class, she identified 


The Overture to the Lone Ranger. 
Jackson Jour 


Modern Mary 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your locker look? 
A powder puff, a lot of stuff, 
But no room for a book! 


Wremdotte H. S&S. Pantagraph 
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‘win a cash prize! 


SUCH FUN! 
You can easily and imexpen- 
sively do protessional-looking 
things right trom the start! 
And anything vou decorate 
with PRANG Textile Colors 
« CASH prize m 
the Scholastic Contest 
PRANG are the glori- 
ously bright textile colors 


may win 


that you can depend upon 
to wash and wear 


$900 in CASH Awards 


Prizes given tor Textile 
Devoration, Pictorial Art, 
Posters, in the National 
Scholastic Contest. Hurry! 
Ask vour teacher! Dept 


MERICAN CRAYON 





ay FUN WAY 70 go unc? 


AT Low cosT! 


Here’s the way to get around that combines 
healthful outdoor sport with modern, con 
venient transportation. Takes you places 
quickly, comfortably, parks anywhere. Ideal for 
school, factory, office, errands. Safe, dependable 
and easy to ride. Anyone can learn. Amazingly 
low first cost and upkeep. Owners report 90 
miles per gallon! Enjoy power riding fun at 
its best. See your dealer and take a FREE ride 
Harley-Davidson Moter Co.. Dept. SC. Milwaukee |. Wis 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE 
















































TIT IS SASS 


And don’t say anything but PLANTERS when it comes to peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are always good news. Crisp, meaty, and crunchy, they have every- 
thing you look for in a between-meal snack. They are nourishing and delicious, 
and contain the vitamins and protein that spell extra energy. Try them and see 
for yourself. You'll recognize PLANTERS PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUM- 
BO BLOCK Peanut Bar by the “Mr. Peanut’ man on the wrapper. Look for him. 
He is your guarantee of fresh, nourishing, delicious eating. 





PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Lincoln Day Activities (p. 5) 


1. Read the editorial foreword and 
study the pictures on page 5. Pupils 
may be assigned to read books on Lin- 
coln which help to explain each stage 
in his life, pictured on page 3. The Lin- 
coln Reader, edited by Paul M. Angle 

Rutgers University Press, 1947), con- 
tains excellent material. 

2. Bring to class newspaper clippings 
and magazine articles which commemo- 
rate Lincoln’s birthday. Summarize the 
clippings or articles orally. 

3. Imagine that you are one of a 
committee of citizens. You have decid- 
ed to establish an annual Lincoln Award 
for the outstanding member of the com- 
munity who best exemplifies the princi- 
ples of Lincoln. Make a list of the quali- 
fications for the award. Give an example 
of how each quality may be demon- 
strated by the candidate for the award. 


Labor Legislation (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


The article consists of an imaginary 
letter from a Congressman who requests 
the opinions of constituents on labor 
legislation to be taken up by the 81st 
Congress. In his reply the employer 
defends the Taft-Hartley Act and states 
that the law has not hurt labor and has 
contributed to industrial prosperity. A 
union leader replies that provisions of 
the law will make possible destruction 
of labor unions in the event of a slump 
and that controversies arising under the 
Act have already burdened the N.L.R.B. 
bevond its capacity to function proper- 
lv. An attorney suggests extension of 
the non-Communist oath to employers, 
and modification of injunction provi- 
sions while assuring protection of pub- 
lic health and welfare against strikes. 
A Democratic campaign worker re- 
gards the Act as a mistake but wishes 
to preserve limitations on jurisdictional 
strikes and unjustifiable secondary boy- 
cotts. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a factory owner which 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
would you be most anxious to retain? 

2. Why are most labor leaders vigor- 
ously opposed to the existing law? 

3. How will proposed administration 
labor law differ from both the Wagner 
Act and the Taft-Hartley Act? 

4. Why is the enactment of work- 
able labor legislation important to all 
citizens? 


Communism on Trial (p. 9) 

The problem of how far to go in pre- 
venting sedition and yet preserve our 
basic liberties as stated in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution has 
been with us since the Colonial period. 
The Zenger case, in 1735, set a prece- 
dent which established the right of the 
press to criticize the Government. A 
major challenge to freedom of speech 
and press was the Alien and Sedition 
Laws of 1798 whereby Federalists in 
Congress sought to stifle criticism by 
the Jeffersonian Republicans. After Jef- 
ferson’s election in 1800 the laws were 
repealed. ; 

During the Civil War no sedition laws 
were passed, but in World War I a 
sweeping sedition law was enacted and 
sustained by the courts. Shortly before 
the U. S. entered World War II, the 
Smith Act was passed which required 
registration of all aliens in the U. S. and 
aimed to prohibit activity intended to 
overthrow the Government. Under this 
law twelve Communist Party leaders 
are being tried in New York before a 
Federal court. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To acquaint pupils with previous 
episodes in which basic liberties were 
weighed against security of the state, 
and to develop understanding of the 
problem of deciding where to draw the 
line between liberty and license. 





Assignment 

How did each of the following ad- 
vance or restrict freedom of speech and 
press in our country: (a) Zenger case; 
(b) Alien and Sedition Laws; (c) Vir 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions; (d) 
Espionage Act of 1917; (f) Smith Act 
of 1940? 


Motivation 

In a letter written by the French 
philosopher, Voltaire, he said, “I do 
not agree with a word that you say, but 
1 will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” Should this principle of Vol 
taire’s be applied today to Communists 
and Fascists? Defend your point of 
view. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What is Communism? Fascism? 
Describe the conditions in Europe 
which gave rise to these systems dur- 
ing and after World War I. 

2. Should advocates of these systems 
be permitted freedom in the U. S.? De- 
fend your answer. 

3. Describe previous instances in 
American history when the problem 
of curtailing civil liberty arose. What 
lesson can we learn from that experi- 
ence? (Note: Each incident may be 
evaluated separately.) 


Application 
Bearing in mind our past history and 
present problems, what should our at- 


titude toward Communists and Fascists 
in the U. S. be? 


Activities 

1. Debate: “Resolved: That the Com 
munist Party should be declared il- 
legal by the State Legislature.” 

2. Consult back issues of Town Meet 
ing of the Air and Chicago Round Table 
forums for opposing views on how to 
handle Communists or Fascists in the 
U. S. Summarize the opposing points 
of view. 

3. Read “How to Tell a Communist,” 
Senior Scholastic, May 10, 1948, pp. 
14-15. Report to the class. Another stu- 
dent may be asked to report on “How 
to Tell a Fascist,” Mav 3, 1948 issue, 
pp. 14-15. 
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Palestine (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

Birth of the new State of Israel, less 
than a year ago, gave rise to boundary 
problems which the U. N. sought to 
settle while fighting raged in the Holy 
Land. Final settlement is pending still, 
along with admission of Israel to the 
U. N. de jure recognition by several 
nations, and possible inclusion of Israel 
in E.R.P. Amid the ferment, Israelis, 
including Arab citizens, went quietly to 
the polls and cast 485,000 ballots for 
20 parties. Mapai, a moderate labor 
party, received about one-third of the 
votes and will be dominant in the gov- 
ernment. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should Americans be con- 
cerned with what happens in Palestine? 

2. What evidence is there that Israel 
is a stable state? 

8. Should Israel be given aid under 
the Marshall Plan? Why? 


Taft-Hartley on the Scales (p. 6) 
Aim 

To combine practice in letter-writing 
with training in citizenship. 


Motivation 

You don’t have to be of voting age 
to feel a strong patriotic interest in cer- 
tain bills and measures now being con- 
sidered by our national legislature. 
Good government is the concern of all 
of us. 


Topics for Discussion 

An objective discussion of the much- 
disputed Taft-Hartley Act is presented 
in a sequence of letters on page 6 of 


this issue. In your opinion, which of 
the imaginary letter writers of “Taft- 
Hartley on the Scales” presents the best 
argument? Why? Discuss these letters 
from a technical point of view: Notice 
the correct form for the inside ad- 
dress, the salutation, the complimentary 
close. Which is the best organized let- 
ter? The most persuasive? Why? Sum- 
marize the basic requirements of the 
good business letter. 
Activity 

Have your pupils write a letter to 
their Congressman or Senator, setting 
forth their considered opinion of some 
urgent legislative measure. Students 
might discuss, for example, recent gov- 
ernment proposals to improve national 
housing conditions, or Senate commit- 
tee action to restrict filibustering. Be 
sure that the pupil has a sound factual 
basis for his argument; that his letter 
is correct in form, suitably paragraphed 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
February 16, 1949 
Special issue on The American Farmer 
Farm Life Today. “Why I’m Proud 
to Be a Farmer,” by a teen-age farmer. 
Science and Machinery—How fewer 
people produce more food. Pro-and- 
Con on the Federal parity program. 
The Agricultural Revolution, by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager. 
Short story: The Victory, by Carl 
Moon. 


February 23, 1949 

Special features for Brotherhood Week 

Special message to high school stu- 
dents from Nelson A. Rockefeller, gen- 
eral chairman ot Brotherhood Week. 

Great Issues: Human Rights. 

National Article: First Reports by 
the Hoover Commission. 

International Article: United Natic1.s 
specialized agencies. 

Short Story: February Afternoon, by 
Julius Abrams (1948 Scholastic Awards 


winner). 








and organized, and written in an ob- 
jective — but cordial — manner. (This 
activity should be carried out as a joint 
English-Social Studies project.) 


She Wouldn’t Forget (p. 20) 
Aim 

To show that charity and coopera- 
tion — so necessary in promoting inter- 
national good will — begin with in- 
dividual human relationships. 


Topics for Discussion 

Why are Callie and Dort surprised 
to find that Jeanne Barclay has no 
“line”? What does this discovery tell you 
about Jeanne? What small incident sets 
in operation events at the dance, and 
ends by making Callie the most popu- 
lar girl on the floor? Discuss the strategy 
of Jeanne, Bill, and Mack. How does 
Callie respond to their kindness? Dis- 
cuss Bill’s reaction when Callie tries to 
thank him. What is the point of Callie’s 
decision to go home from the dance 
with Dort? What makes this story un- 
usual? Does it suggest any way of solv- 
ing the problem of human relationships 
in general? 
Activities 

1. Ask your pupils to read and report 
on Rosamond Lehmann’s Invitation to 
the Waltz and Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams. These are sensitive stories about 
two other young girls — one English, 
one American — who are faced with a 
problem like Callie’s. 


2. Have your pupils write an essay 
or a short story describing how they, 
a friend, or a relative were helped 
through a personal crisis by the spon- 
taneous kindness of another individual. 


Word-Wise Is World Wise 
Activity 

Refer your students to the Planters 
Peanuts ad on the back cover of this 
issue. Here’s a chance to motivate class- 
room study of basic errors in spelling 
and word usage. (Other boners which, 
you'll remember, have appeared in this 
series of ads are empire and umpire. 
corpse and corps, kilt and killed, ketch 
and catch.) Collect a number of such 
errors and make them the basis of a 
lively classroom discussion, Ask your 
students to think up other pairs of word 
boners; for example, writ and written, 
hung and hanged, féte and feet. Send 
the best boners contributed by your 
class, together with your own sugges- 
tions for future word ads, to English 
Teacher Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 
East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Advertising Essay Contest 

“How Advertising Affects Our Lives” 
is the subject of an essay contest spon- 
sored by the Advertising Federation of 
America, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y. Senior high school students may 
submit their essay, not to exceed 1,000 
words, to their Principal, who must for- 
ward it to the local advertising club 
by February 28. Local winners will be 
eligible for several awards, including 
the national prize of $500 and an all- 
expense trip to the National Convention 
of the A.F.A., Houston, Texas, May 30 
— June 2. The contest is on the approved 
list of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals — a Depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 15) 

I. Labor Laws: A. l-e; 2-d; 3-f; 4-g; 
5-h; 6-j; 7-i; 8-c; 9-a. B. 1-T; 2-W; 3-T; 
4-W; 5-T; 6-T. 

II. Communist Trial: l-a; 2-e; 3-f; 4-b; 
5-c. 

III. Palestine: a-3; b-2; c-4; d-2. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 16) 

I. Young Voices: 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-c, 5-a, 
6-b, 7-c, 8-b, 9-b, 10-c. 

II. She Wouldn't Forget: 1-F, 2-T, 3-F, 
4-F, 5-T, 6-T, 7-F, 8-F, 9-T, 10-F, 11-F, 
12-F, 13-T, 14-T, 15-F. 

Words to the Wise: 1-arty party, 2-glad 
dad, 3-stale tale, 4-tearful earful, 5-lame 
dame, 6-late date, 7-crass lass, 8-mean 
queen, 9-lofty softie, 10-fake snake, 11- 
witty kitty, 12-frail male, 13-stupid cupid, 
14-deaf chef, 14-mellow cello. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Brotherhood Week 


Celebrated February 20-27 


PAMPHLETS: Nosing Out Prejudice; A 
High School People, Fern M. Colborn (46), Fellowship 
Publications. Ten cents. Know—Then Act, Margaret C, 
McCulloch ('46), Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 10. 25 cents. These Rights Are Ours to Keep, 
Jerome Ellison (Pam. No. 140, °48), Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St.. N.Y. 16. 20 cents. Peoples 
of the Earth, Edwin R. Embree (48), Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldridge, N.Y. 75 cents. Primer in Intergroup Relations, 
S. W. Brown (Human Relations Pam. No. 8, °47), Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16. Ten cents. . 

ARTICLES: “Discrimination Hurts You,” New York Times 
Magazine, Oct. 17, ’48. “Somebody Hold My Coat,” L. B. 
Granger, American Mercury, Dec. ’48. “Prejudice Can Be 
Unlearned,” C. Mackenzie, New York Times Magazine, 
July 25, ’48. “Teachers Combat Prejudices,” S. Everett, Na- 
tional Education Assn. Journal, April, ’48. “Doing Some- 
thing About Prejudice,” J. Schreiber, Survey Graphic, Feb. 
48. 

BOOKS: The More Perfect Union, R. M. Maclver (Mac- 
millan, 48), $4. Glass House of Prejudice, Dorothy Baruch 
(Morrow, ’46), $2.50. Build Together Americans, Rachel 
Dubois (Hinds, ’45), $2. Story of the Springfield Plan, C. 
Chatto and A. Halligan (Barnes & Noble, 45), $2.75. 

SCRIPTS: Rights of minorities can be dramatically pre- 
sented with Right of Petition, 30-min. Let Freedom Ring 
script. Borrow from Radio Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. From the same source, recordings 
or scripts of Americans All—Immigrants All, our “melting 
pot” dramatized, especially F122, A New England Town. 


Latin America’s 
Economy 


March 2 in World Week 


FILMS: Pan-Americana, sound, b&w. 10 min., rent, Bran- 
don Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 (trade and com- 
munications in Western Hemisphere). Tomorrow's Mexico, 
sound, b&w, 17 min., sale, March of Time, Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17 (Mexico since 1910, esp. 
plans for eliminating illiteracy and raising living standards). 

The following motion pictures are available for rental from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J.: Americans All, 
20 min., b&w (historical background, life in South America). 
The Amazon Awakens, 35 min., color (resources and possi- 
bilities of Amazon Basin). Belo Horizonte, 18 min. b&w 
(story of a pre-planned city of Brazil). Sao Paulo, 20 min., 
b&w (development of a Brazilian industrial city). Argentine 
Primer, 20 min., b&w (social and economic aspects of Ar- 
gentine). Fundo in Chile, 20 min., b&w (old and modern 
farming). Housing in Chile, 19 min. b&w (new housing 
projects, esp. in Santiago). Peru, 20 min. b&w (efforts to 
improve health and living standards). The Bridge, 30 min. 
b&w (South American transportation problems). Roads 
South, 17 min. b&w (status and development of roads in 
Latin America). 


Executive Branch 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Changes in the National Government of 


the United States, 1946-47, (’48), Henry Holt & Co., 257 


Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “If the United States Is Really to Do the 
Job,” J. V. Forrestal, New York Times Magazine, May 9, 
'48. “Streamlining the Government,” Business Week, Sept. 
1], ‘48. “Mr. Hoover's Prospect of Success in New Effort at 
an Old Project,” United States News, Sept. 24, ’48. “House- 
cleaning Ahead,” Senior Scholastic, Dec. 8, ’48. “New Blue- 
print for Government; Hoover Plan,” United States News, 
Dec. 24, ’48. “Where to Swing the Axe,” S. Bridges, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Dec. ’48. “How I Got the Business in Gov- 
ernment,” A. L. Wiggins, Collier’s, Nov. 6, '48. “Hoover 
Commission's Job,” Life, Dec. 6, ’48. 

BOOKS: Increasing the Power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, E. C. Buehler (Noble, ’40), $2. Our Federal Govern- 
ment, Writer's Program (Hastings House, 41), $2.50. 
Presidential Government in the United States, Caleb P. 
Patterson (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 48), $3.75. 


Virgin Islands 


February 23 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Virgin Islands of the United States 
(free), 1948, Government of the Virgin Islands, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. Around the 
Caribbean, by Nora Birglon (New World Neighbors Se- 
ries), 1941 (40c), Heath. Virgin Islands, in Story and Pic- 
tures, by Marguerite Henry (Pictured Geography), 1946 
(50c), Whitman. Virgin Islands Magazine (25c), quarterly 
publication, The Art Shop, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 

ARTICLES: “Land Without Conflict,” by M. Gumpert, 
Nation, April 5, 1947. “Salute to the Virgin Islands,” by 
J. Gordan, Travel, February 1947. “First Negro Governor,” 
by B. Smith, Saturday Evening Post, April 17, 1948. “Virgin 
Islands,” House and Garden, September 1948. “American 
Virgins,” by Du B. Heyward and D. Reck, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, September 1940. 

BOOKS: Islands on Guard, by Helen Follett, $2.50 (Scrib- 
ner, 1943). Virgin Islands Picture Book, by Jose A. Jarvis 
and Rufus Martin, $2.50 (Dorrance, 1948). These Are The 
Virgin Islands, by Hamilton Cochran, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 
1938). 

FILMS: Fifty Year Barter, produced and distributed by 
Post Pictures Corporation, 115 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York. 16 mm. sd., b&w, 9 min., purchase. History of 
the negotiations with Denmark for the purchase~of these 
islands. Wings Over Latin America, Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 16 mm, sound, color, 40 min., loan. Air trip present- 
ing views of Yucatan, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Surinam, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Cuba. Islands of the West Indies, distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, 20 W. 20th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 16 mm, sound, b&w, 11 min., rent. His- 
tory and importance of islands today; strategic importance 
also indicated. West Indies, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il]., 16 mm, 
sound, b&w, 11 min., sale. History and economic geography. 











(oa Good Start 


The enthusiasm of thousands of teachers 
prompts them to renew their subscriptions to 
Scholastic Magazines, year after year, long before 
the start of the new term. 

These teachers look forward to receiving the 
same regular weekly supply of teaching assistance 
they had the previous term from their Scholastic 
magazine. 

THEYRE OFF TO A GOOD START. 

. and they welcome the arrival of their Scho- 
lastic magazine, with its abundance of valuable 
classroom material and teaching aids, to help them 
plan their work at the start of the new term. 

Have you renewed your subscription? 

If you haven't, we urge you to place your order 
now to receive next week's, and subsequent issues 
of your Scholastic magazine promptly during the 
second semester. 


Let your Scholastic magazine help you get off 
to a good start. 

To renew your subscription, simply tell us your 
requirements on the card enclosed in this maga- 
zine, and mail it to us today. 


Scholastic Magazines 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








Off the Press 


IHlammond’s American History Atlas 
Hammond Co., N. Y., 1948. 36 pp., 
12%” x 9%”, 50c. 


Every teacher of American history 
will welcome this easy-to-handle desk 
atlas, which illustrates significant 
phases of the nation’s history in maps 
and charts. A welcome attribute ol 
most of the maps and charts is that 
they do not attempt to do too much. 
Colonial trade routes, for example, are 
reduced to simple, but meaningful tri- 
angles. A comparison of Northern and 
Southern strength in 1860 is illustrated 
by several “pies” cut into appropriate 
sizes. The westward movement is cap- 
tured by various devices, both standaid 
and imaginative. A minor weakness is 
the setting of 1940 as the terminal 
date in some of the broad sweeps of 
history. Current surveys might have 
been drawn upon to bring data for- 
ward to 1948, even if estimates had to 
be made. 


Stories in Rocks, by Henry L. Williams. 
Holt, 1948. 151 pp., $3. 


“Though there are many blank 
pages in the storybook of the earth, 
most of the changes have left their 
marks in the rocks for all to see.” The 
author has described and _ illustrated 
some of the changes from the time the 
earth was a ball of fire to the appear- 
ance of elementary life. The language 
is clear, difficult terms are defined, and 
the narrative is occasionally dramatic. 
Science-minded high schoo] youngsters 
and adults, too, can gain much from 
this readable introduction to geology. 


Gandhi's Autobiography. The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth, by 
M. K. Gandhi. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 640 pp., $5. 


The trial of Mohandas Gandhi's as- 
sassin is still going on in India. But the 
life which was ended last year prom- 
ises to become an open book by virtue 
of an autobiography which adheres so 
closely to the truth as to be almost pain- 
ful. It is regrettable that Gandhi chose 
to discontinue it almost two decades 
before his dream of swaraj (political 
independence) was realized, rather 
than to reveal intimacies with the In- 
dian leaders still active. He has never- 
theless afforded us a clear insight into 
his motives and behavior from the time 
of early schooling and marriage at the 
age of 13 through the boycotting of 
English goods in the early 1920's. His 
life in India, England, South Africa, 
and his championing of the oppressed 
everywhere are presented chronologi 
cally and modestly. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





